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I—FREE WILL AS INVOLVING DETERMINA- 
TION AND INCONCEIVABLE WITHOUT IT. 


By R. E. Hopart. 


THE thesis of this article is that there has never been any ground 
for the controversy between the doctrine of free will and 
determinism, that it is based upon a misapprehension, that 
the two assertions are entirely consistent, that one of them 
strictly implies the other, that they have been opposed only 
because of our natural want of the analytical imagination. In 
so saying I do not tamper with the meaning of either phrase. 
That would be unpardonable. I mean free will in the natural 
and usual sense, in the fullest, the most absolute sense in which 
for the purposes of the personal and moral life the term is ever 
employed. I mean it as implying responsibility, merit and 
demerit, guilt and desert. I mean it as implying, after an 
act has been performed, that one “‘ could have done otherwise ” 
than one did. I mean it as conveying these things also, not in 
any subtly modified sense but in exactly the sense in which we 
conceive them in life and in law and in ethics. These two 
doctrines have been opposed because we have not realised that 
free will can be analysed without being destroyed, and that 
determinism is merely a feature of the analysis of it. And if 
we are tempted to take refuge in the thought of an “ ultimate ”’, 
an “innermost” liberty that eludes the analysis, then we have 
implied a deterministic basis and constitution for this liberty 
as well. For such a basis and constitution lie in the idea of 
liberty. 
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The thesis is not, like that of Green or Bradley, that the 
contending opinions are reconciled if we adopt a certain meta- 
physic of the ego, as that it is timeless, and identifies itself with 
a desire by a “timeless act”. This is to say that the two 
are irreconcilable, as they are popularly supposed to be, except 
by a theory that delivers us from the conflict by taking us out of 
time. Our view on the contrary is that from the natural and 
temporal point of view itself there never was any need of a 
reconciliation but only of a comprehension of the meaning of 
terms. (The metaphysical nature of the self and its identity 
through time is a problem for all who confront memory, anti- 
cipation, etc.; it has no peculiar difficulties arising from the 
present problem.) 

I am not maintaining that determinism is true; only that 
it is true in so far as we have free will. That we are free in 
willing is, broadly speaking, a fact of experience. That broad 
fact is more assured than any philosophical analysis. It is 
therefore surer than the deterministic analysis of it, entirely 
adequate as that in the end appears to be. But it is not here 
affirmed that there are no small exceptions, no slight undeter- 
mined swervings, no ingredient of absolute chance. All that 
is here said is that such absence of determination, if and so far 
as it exists, is no gain to freedom, but sheer loss of it; no 
advantage to the moral life, but blank subtraction from it.— 
When I speak below of “ the indeterminist ” I mean the liber- 
tarian indeterminist, that is, him who believes in free will and 
holds that it involves indetermination. 

By the analytical imagination is meant, of course, the power 
we have, not by nature but by training, of realising that the 
component parts of a thing or process, taken together, each in 
its place, with their relations, are identical with the thing or 
process itself. If it is “ more than its parts ”, then this “ more ” 
will appear in the analysis. It is not true, of course, that all 
facts are susceptible of analysis, but so far as they are, there is 
occasion for the analytical imagination. We have been ac-. 
customed to think of a thing or a person as a whole, not as a 
combination of parts. We have been accustomed to think of 
its activities as the way in which, as a whole, it naturally and 
obviously behaves. It is a new, an unfamiliar and an awkward 
act on the mind’s part to consider it, not as one thing acting 
in its natural manner, but as a system of parts that work together 
in a complicated process. Analysis often seems at first to have 
taken away the individuality of the thing, its unity, the im- 
pression of the familiar identity. For a simple mind this is 
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strikingly true of the analysis of a complicated machine. The 
reader may recall Paulsen’s ever significant story about the 
introduction of the railway into Germany. When it reached 
the village of a certain enlightened pastor, he took his people 
to where a locomotive engine was standing, and in the clearest 
words explained of what parts it consisted and how it worked. 
He was much pleased by their eager nods of intelligence as he 
proceeded. But on his finishing they said: “ Yes, yes, Herr 
Pastor, but there’s a horse inside, isn’t there?” They could 
not realise the analysis. They were wanting in the analytical 
imagination. Why not? They had never been trained to it. 
It is in the first instance a great effort to think of all the parts 
working together to produce the simple result that the engine 
glides down the track. It is easy to think of a horse inside 
doing all the work. A horse is a familiar totality that does 
familiar things. They could no better have grasped the 
physiological analysis of a horse’s movements had it been set 
forth to them. 

The reason for thinking that there is no occasion for the 
controversy lies exclusively in the analysis of the terms employed 
in it. But the several analyses must all be taken together, 
realised jointly, before the position can be fully understood. 

Self and Character—We are not concerned with the total 
nature of the self, but only with the aspect of it strictly involved 
in our question. We are not dealing with the problem of know- 
ledge and therefore not with the self as mere knower. It is 
clear that the self merely as knower in general (irrespective of 
just what particulars it knows) is similar in all men. The rela- 
tion of subject to object, whatever it may be, is the same with 
you and with me. But the self as it interests ethics is not the 
same in different persons. It is the concrete, active self, 
existing through time and differing from others. The whole 
stress of morality arises because moral selves are not alike, be- 
cause there is need of influencing some moral selves to make 
them refrain from certain acts or neglects, that is, in order to 
make them better moral selves. How do we express the differ- 
ence? We call it a difference of moral qualities, traits, or 
character. We are having regard to the question what acts 
will come from these selves. By character we mean, do we 
not ? the sum of a man’s tendencies to action, considered in 
their relative strength ; or that sum in so far as it bears upon 
morals. 

Now the position of the indeterminist is that a free act of will 
is the act of the self. The self becomes through it the author 
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of the physical act that ensues. This volition of the self causes 
the physical act but it is not in its turn caused, it is “ spon- 
taneous”, To regard it as caused would be determinism, The 
causing self to which the indeterminist here refers is to be 
conceived as distinct from character; distinct from tempera- 
ment, wishes, habits, impulses. He emphasises two things 
equally: the physical act springs from the self through its 
volition, and it does not spring merely from character, it is not 
simply the result of character and circumstances. If we ask, 
“Was there anything that induced the self thus to act ?” we 
are answered in effect, “‘ Not definitively. The self feels motives 
but its act is not determined by them. It can choose between 
them.” 

The next thing to notice is that this position of the indeter- 
minist is taken in defence of moral conceptions. There would 
be no fitness, he says, in our reproaching ourselves, in our feeling 
remorse, in our holding ourselves or anyone guilty, if the act 
in question were not the act of the self instead of a product of 
the machinery of motives. 

We have here one of the most remarkable and instructive 
examples of something in which the history of philosophy 
abounds—of a persistent, an age-long deadlock due solely to the 
indisposition of the human mind to look closely into the meaning 
of its terms. 

How do we reproach ourselves? We say to ourselves, 
“How negligent of me!” “How thoughtless!” ‘“ How 
selfish!” ‘‘ How hasty and unrestrained!” “ That I should 
have been capable even for a moment of taking such a petty, 
irritated view!” etc. In other words, we are attributing to 
ourselves at the time of the act, in some respect and measure, 
a bad character, and regretting it. And that is the entire point 
of our self-reproach. We are turning upon ourselves with 
disapproval and it may be with disgust ; we wish we could undo 
what we did in the past, and, helpless to do that, feel a peculiar 
thwarted poignant anger and shame at ourselves that we had 
it in us to perpetrate the thing we now condemn. It is self we 
are reproaching, 7.e., self that we are viewing as bad in that it 
produced bad actions. Except in so far as what-it-is produced 
these bad actions, there is no ground for reproaching it (calling 
it bad) and no meaning in doing so. All self-reproach is self- 
judging, and all judging is imputing a character. We are blaming 
ourselves. If spoken, what we are thinking would be dispraise. 
And what are praise and dispraise ? Always, everywhere, they 
are descriptions of a person (more or less explicit) with favourable 
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or unfavourable feeling at what is described,—descriptions in 
terms of value comporting fact, or of fact comporting value, 
or of both fact and value. In moral instances they are descrip- 
tions of his character. We are morally characterising him in 
our minds (as above) with appropriate feelings. We are attribut- 
ing to him the character that we approve and like and wish to 
see more of, or the contrary. All the most intimate terms of 
the moral life imply that the act has proceeded from me, the 
distinctive me, from the manner of man I am or was. And 
this is the very thing on which the libertarian lays stress. What 
the indeterminist prizes with all his heart, what he stoutly 
affirms and insists upon, is precisely what he denies, namely, 
that I, the concrete and specific moral being, am the author, 
the source of my acts. For, of course, that is determinism. 
To say that they come from the self is to say that they are deter- 
mined by the self—the moral self, the self with a moral quality. 
He gives our preferrings the bad name of the machinery of 
motives, but they are just what we feel in ourselves when we 
decide. When he maintains that the self at the moment of 
decision may act to some extent independently of motives, 
and is good or bad according as it acts in this direction or that, 
he is simply setting up one character within another, he is 
separating the self from what he understands by the person’s 
character as at first mentioned, only thereupon to attribute 
to it a character of its own, in that he judges it good or bad. 

The whole controversy is maintained by the indeterminist 
in order to defend the validity of the terms in which we morally 
judge,—for example, ourselves. But the very essence of all 
judgment, just so far as it extends, asserts determination. 

If in conceiving the self you detach it from all motives or 
tendencies, what you have is not a morally admirable or con- 
demnable, not a morally characterisable self at ail. Hence it 
is not subject to reproach. You cannot call a self good because 
of its courageous free action, and then deny that its action was 
determined by its character. In calling it good because of that 
action you have implied that the action came from its goodness 
(which means its good character) and was a sign thereof. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. The indeterminist appears 
to imagine that he can distinguish the moral “I” from all its 
propensities, regard its act as arising in the moment undeter- 
mined by them, and yet can then (for the first time, in his 
opinion, with propriety!) ascribe to this “I” an admirable 
quality. At the very root of his doctrine he contradicts him- 
self. How odd that he never catches sight of that contradiction ! 
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He fights for his doctrine in order that he may call a man morally 
good, on account of his acts, with some real meaning; and 
his doctrine is that a man’s acts (precisely so far as “free” or 
undetermined) do not come from his goodness. So they do not 
entitle us to call him good. He has taken his position in defence 
of moral conceptions, and it is fatal to all moral conceptions. 

We are told, however, that it is under determinism that we 
should have no right any more to praise or to blame. At least 
we could not do so in the old sense of the terms. We might 
throw words of praise to a man, or throw words of blame at him, 
because we know from observation that they will affect his 
action ; but the old light of meaning in the terms has gone out. 
Well, all we have to do is to keep asking what this old meaning 
was. We praise a man by saying that he is a good friend, ora 
hard worker, or a competent man of business, or a trusty assistant, 
or a judicious minister, or a gifted poet, or one of the noblest 
of men—one of the noblest of characters! In other words, he 
is a being with such and such qualities. If it is moral praise, 
he is a being with such and such tendencies to bring forth good 
acts. If we describe a single act, saying, for instance: ‘ Well 
done!” we mean to praise the person for the act as being the 
author of it. It is he who has done well and proved himself 
capable of doing so. If the happy act is accidental we say that 
no praise is deserved for it. Ifa person is gratified by praise it 
is because of the estimate of him, in some respect or in general, 
that is conveyed. Praise (once again) means description, with 
expressed or implied admiration. If any instance of it can be 
found which does not consist in these elements our analysis 
fails. ‘‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His bene- 
fits’ ,—and the Psalm goes on to tell His loving and guarding 
acts toward human-kind. To praise the Lord is to tell His 
perfections, especially the perfections of His character. This 
is the old light that has always been in words of praise and 
there appears no reason for its going out. 

Indeterminism maintains that we need not be impelled to action 
by our wishes, that our active will need not be determined by 
them. Motives “incline without necessitating”. We choose 
amongst the ideas of action before us, but need not choose solely 
according to the attraction of desire, in however wide a sense 
that word is used. Our inmost self may rise up in its autonomy 
and moral dignity, independently of motives, and register its 
sovereign decree. 

Now, in so far as this “interposition of the self” is un- 
determined, the act is not is act, it does not issue from any 
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concrete continuing self; it is born at the moment, of nothing, 
hence it expresses no quality ; it bursts into being from no source. 
The self does not register its decree, for the decree is not the product 
of just that “it.” The self does not rise up in zs moral dignity, 
for dignity is the quality of an enduring being, influencing its 
actions, and therefore expressed by them, and that would be 
determination. In proportion as an act of volition starts of itself 
without cause it is exactly, so far as the freedom of the individual 
is concerned, as if it had been thrown into his mind from without 
—“ suggested ” to him—by a freakish demon. It is exactly like 
it in this respect, that in neither case does the volition arise from 
what the man is, cares for or feels allegiance to ; it does not come 
out of him. In proportion as it is undetermined, it is just as if 
his legs should suddenly spring up and carry him off where he 
did not prefer to go. Far from constituting freedom, that 
would mean, in the exact measure in which it took place, the 
loss of freedom. It would be an interference, and an utterly 
uncontrollable interference, with his power of acting as he pre- 
fers. In fine, then, just so far as the volition is undetermined, 
the self can neither be praised nor blamed for it, since it is not 
the act of the self. 

The principle of free will says: ‘“‘Z produce my volitions ”’. 
Determinism says: ‘My volitions are produced by me”. 
Determinism is free will expressed in the passive voice. 

After all, it is plain what the indeterminists have done. It 
has not occurred to them that our free will may be resolved into 
its component elements. (Thus far a portion only of this 
resolution has been considered.) When it is thus resolved they 
do not recognise it. The analytical imagination is considerably 
taxed to perceive the identity of the free power that we feel with 
the component parts that analysis shows us. We are gratified 
by their nods of intelligence and their bright, eager faces as the 
analysis proceeds, but at the close are a little disheartened to 
find them falling back on the innocent supposition of a horse 
inside that does all the essential work. They forget that they 
may be called upon to analyse the horse. They solve the prob- 
lem by forgetting analysis. The solution they offer is merely : 
“There is a self inside which does the deciding”. Or, let us 
say, it is as if the Pfarrer were explaining the physiology of a 
horse’s motion. They take the whole thing to be analysed, 
imagine a duplicate of it reduced in size, so to speak, and place 
this duplicate-self inside as an explanation—making it the elusive 
source of the “ free decisions’. They do not see that they are 
merely pushing the question a little further back, since the 
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process of deciding, with its constituent factors, must have 
taken place within that inner self. Either it decided in a par- 
ticular way because, on the whole, it preferred to decide in that 
way, or the decision was an underived event, a rootless and source- 
less event. It is the same story over again. In neither case 
is there any gain in imagining a second self inside, however 
wonderful and elusive. Of course, it is the first alternative 
that the indeterminist is really imagining. If you tacitly and 
obscurely conceive the self as deciding tts own way, 1.e., according 
to its preference, but never admit or recognise this, then you 
can happily remain a libertarian indeterminist ; but upon no 
other terms. In your theory there is a heart of darkness. 

Freedom.—In accordance with the genius of language, free 
will means freedom of persons in willing, just as “‘ free trade ” 
means freedom of persons (in a certain respect) in trading. The 
freedom of anyone surely always implies his possession of a power, 
and means the absence of any interference (whether taking the 
form of restraint or constraint) with his exercise of that power. 
Let us consider this in relation to freedom in willing. 

“ Can ”’.—We say, “ I can will this or I can will that, whichever 
I choose”’. Two courses of action present themselves to my 
mind. I think of their consequences, I look on this picture 
and on that, one of them commends itself more than the other, 
and I will an act that brings it about. I knew that I could 
choose either. That means that I had the power to choose either. 

What is the meaning of “power” ? A person has a power 
if it is a fact that when he sets himself in the appropriate manner 
to produce a certain event that event will actually follow. I 
have the power to lift the lamp ; that is, if I grasp it and exert 
an upward pressure with my arm, 7 will rise. I have the power 
to will so and so; that is, if I want, that act of will will take 
place. That and none other is the meaning of power, is it not ? 
A man’s being in the proper active posture of body or of mind 
is the cause, and the sequel in question will be the effect. (Of 
course, it may be held that the sequel not only does but must 
follow, in a sense opposed to Hume’s doctrine of cause. Very 
well; the question does not here concern us.) 

Thus power depends upon, or rather consists in, a law. The 
law in question takes the familiar form that if something happens 
a certain something else will ensue. If A happens then B will 
happen. The law in this case is that if the man definitively 
so desires then volition will come to pass. There is a series, 
wish—will—act. The act follows according to the will (that is 
a law,—I do not mean an underived law) and the will follows 
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according to the wish (that is another law). A man has the 
power (sometimes) to act as he wishes. He has the power (when- 
ever he is not physically bound or held) to act as he wills. He 
has the power always (except in certain morbid states) to will 
as he wishes. All this depends upon the laws of his being. 
Wherever there is a power there is a law. In it the power wholly 
consists. A man’s power to will as he wishes is simply the law 
that his will follows his wish. 

What, again, does freedom mean? It means the absence 
of any interference with all this. Nothing steps in to prevent 
my exercising my power.! 

All turns on the meaning of “can”. “TI can will either this 
or that ” means, I am so constituted that if I definitively incline 
to this, the appropriate act of will will take place, and if I 
definitively incline to that, the appropriate act of will will take 
place. The law connecting preference and will exists, and there 
is nothing to interfere with it. My free power, then, is not an 
exemption from Jaw but in its inmost essence an embodiment 
of law. 

Thus it is true, after the act of will, that I could have willed 
otherwise. It is most natural to add, “if I had wanted to” ; 
but the addition is not required. The point is the meaning of 
“could”. I could have willed whichever way I pleased. I 
had the power to will otherwise, there was nothing to prevent 
my doing so, and I should have done so if I had wanted. If 
someone says that the wish I actually had prevented my willing 
otherwise, so that I could not have done it, he is merely making 
a slip in the use of the word “could”. He means, that wish 
could not have produced anything but this volition. But 
“could ” is asserted not of the wish (a transient fact to which 
power in this sense is not and should not be ascribed) but of the 
person. And the person could have produced something else 
than that volition. He could have produced any volition he 
wanted ; he had the power to do so. 


1 A word as to the relation of power and freedom. Strictly power cannot 
exist without freedom, since the result does not follow without it. Freedom 
on the other hand is a negative term, meaning the absence of something, 
and implies a power only because that whose absence it signifies is inter- 
ference, which implies something to be interfered with. Apart from this 
peculiarity of the term itself, there might be freedom without any power. 
Absence of interference (of what would be interference if there were a 
power) might exist in the absence of a power; a man might be free to do 
something because there was nothing to interfere with his doing it, but might 
have no power to do it. Similarly and conveniently we may speak of a 
power as existing though interfered with ; that is, the law may exist that 
would constitute a power if the interference were away. 
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But the objector will say, “The person as he was at the 
moment—the person as animated by that wish—could not have 
produced any other volition”. Oh, yes, he could. “Could” 
has meaning not as applied to a momentary actual phase of a 
person’s life, but to the person himself of whose life that is but 
a phase; and it means that (even at that moment) he had the 
power to will just as he preferred. The idea of power, because 
at is the idea of a law, is hypothetical, carries in itself hypothesis 
as part of its very intent and meaning— if he should prefer this, 
af he should prefer that”’—and therefore can be truly applied to 
a person irrespective of what at the moment he does prefer. It 
remains hypothetical even when applied. This very peculiarity 
of its meaning is the whole point of the idea of power. It is 
just because determinism is true, because a law obtains, that 
one “ could have done otherwise ”’. 

Sidgwick set over against “the formidable array of cumula- 
tive evidence” offered for determinism the “affirmation of 
consciousness ” “ that I can now choose to do” what is right 
and reasonable, “however strong may be my inclination to 
act unreasonably ”.? But it is not against determinism. It is 
a true affirmation (surely not of immediate consciousness but of 
experience), the affirmation of my power to will what I deem right, 
however intense and insistent my desire for the wrong. I can 
will anything, and can will effectively anything that my body 
will enact. I can will it despite an inclination to the contrary 
of any strength you please—strength as felt by me before 
decision. We all know cases where we have resisted impulses 
of great strength in this sense and we can imagine them still 
stronger. I have the power to do it, and shall do it, shall 
exercise that power, if I prefer. Obviously in that case (be it 
psychologically remarked) my solicitude to do what is right will 
have proved itself even stronger (as measured by ultimate 
tendency to prevail, though not of necessity by sensible vivid- 
ness or intensity) than the inclination to the contrary, for that 
is what is meant by my preferring to do it. I am conscious 
that the field for willing is open; I can will anything that I 
elect to will. Sidgwick did not analyse the meaning of “can”, 
that is all. He did not precisely catch the outlook of con- 
sciousness when it says, “I can”. He did not distinguish 
the function of the word, which is to express the availability 


1] am encouraged by finding in effect the same remark in Prof. G. E. 
Moore’s Ethics, ch. vi., at least as regards what he terms one sense of the 
word “could”. I should hazard saying, the only sense in this context. 

2 Methods of Ethics, 7th ed., 65. 
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of the alternatives I see when, before I have willed, and perhaps 
before my preference is decided, I look out on the field of con- 
ceivable volition. He did not recognise that I must have a word 
to express my power to will as I please, quite irrespective of 
what I shall please, and that “can” is that word. It is no 
proof that I cannot do something to point out that I shall not 
do it if I do not prefer. A man, let us say, can turn on the 
electric light ; but he will not turn it on if he walks away from 
it; though it is still true that he can turn it on. When we 
attribute power to a man we do not mean that something will 
accomplish itself without his wanting it to. That would never 
suggest the idea of power. We mean that if he makes the 
requisite move the thing will be accomplished. It is part of the 
idea that the initiative shall rest with him. The initiative 
for an act of will is a precedent phase of consciousness that 
we call the definitive inclination, or, in case of conflict, the 
definitive preference for it. If someone in the throes of struggle 
with temptation says to himself, “I can put this behind me”, 
he is saying truth and precisely the pertinent truth. He is 
bringing before his mind the act of will, unprevented, quite 
open to him, that would deliver him from what he deems 
noxious. It may still happen that the noxiousness of the 
temptation does not affect him so powerfully as its allurement, 
and that he succumbs. It is no whit less true, according to 
determinism, that he could have willed otherwise. To analyse 
the fact expressed by “ could ” is not to destroy it. 

But it may be asked, “‘ Can I will in opposition to my strongest 
desire at the moment when it is strongest?” If the words 
“at the moment when it is strongest’ qualify “can”, the 
answer has already been given. If they qualify “will”, the 
suggestion is a contradiction in terms. Can I turn-on-the- 
electric-light-at-a-moment-when-I-am-not-trying-to-do-so ¢ This 
means, if I try to turn on the light at a moment when I am not 
trying to, will it be turned on ? A possible willing as I do not 
prefer to will is not a power on my part, hence not to be expressed 
by “Ican”. 

Everybody knows that we often will what we do not want 
to will, what we do not prefer. But when we say this we are 
using words in another sense than that in which I have just 
used them. In one sense of the words, whenever we act we 
are doing what we prefer, on the whole, in view of all the circum- 
stances. We are acting for the greatest good or the least evil 
or a mixture of these. In the other and more usual sense of the 
words, we are very often doing what we do not wish to do, i.e., 
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doing some particular thing we do not wish because we are 
afraid of the consequences or disapprove of the moral complexion 
of the particular thing we do wish. We do the thing that we 
do not like because the other thing has aspects that we dislike 
yet more. We are still doing what we like best on the whole. 
It is again a question of the meaning of words. 

If the initiative for volition is not a wish, what is it? In- 
determinism says that a moral agent sometimes decides against 
the more tempting course. He does so, let us say, because it is 
wrong, the other course is the right one. In other words, the 
desire to do right is at the critical moment stronger within him 
than the temptation. No, no, replies indeterminism, it is not 
that ; he sometimes decides against the stronger desire. Very 
well; “‘ can’? meaning what it does, tell us what is the leaning 
or favourable disposition on the part of the ego, in a case of 
undetermined willing, toward the volition it adopts; what is 
that which constitutes the ego’s initiative in that direction,— 
since it is not a wish? Shall we say it is an approval or con- 
scientious acceptance? Does this approval or acceptance 
arise from the agent’s distinctive moral being? That is deter- 
minism, quite as much as if you called the initiative a wish. 
But the indeterminist has already answered in effect that there is 
no such initiative, or no effectual initiative. The act of will causes 
the physical act but is not itself caused. This is to deny the 
presence of power, according to its definition. How has it a 
meaning to say in advance that ‘“‘ I can ”’ will this way or that ? 
The self, considering the alternatives beforehand, is not in a 
position to say, “If I feel thus about it, this volition will take 
place, or if I feel otherwise the contrary will take place ; I know 
very well how I shall feel, so I know how I shall will”. The 
self now existing has not control over the future “ free” voli- 
tion, since that may be undetermined, nor will the self’s future 
feelings, whatever they may be, control it. Hence the sense 
expressed by “I can”, the sense of power inhering in one’s con- 
tinuous self to sway the volition as it feels disposed, is denied 
to it. All it is in a position to mean by “I can” is, “I do not 
know which will happen ”’, which is not “I can” at all. Nay, 
even looking backward, it is unable to say: “I could have 
willed otherwise’, for that clearly implies, “Had I been so 
disposed the other volition would have taken place’, which is 
just what cannot, according to indeterminism, be said. Surely, 
to paraphrase a historic remark, our “liberty” does not seem 
to be of very much use to us. The indeterminist is in a peculiarly 
hapless position. The two things that he is most deeply moved 
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to aver, that the free volition is the act of the self, and that the 
self can will one way or the other—these two things on his own 
theory fall utterly to pieces, and can only be maintained on the 
view that he opposes. 

Compulsion.—The indeterminist conceives that according to. 
determinism the self is carried along by wishes to acts which it: 
is thus necessitated to perform. This mode of speaking dis- 
tinguishes the self from the wishes and represents it as under 
their dominion. This is the initial error. This is what leads 
the indeterminist wrong on all the topics of his problem. And 
the error persists in the most recent writings. \In fact, the 
moral self is the wishing self. The wishes are its own. It cannot 
be described as under their dominion, for it has no separate 
predilections to be overborne by them; they themselves are 
its predilections. To fancy that because the person acts ac- 
cording to them he is compelled, a slave, the victim of a power 
from whose clutches he cannot extricate himself, is a confusion 
of ideas, a mere slip of the mind. The answer that has ordinarily 
been given is surely correct; all compulsion is causation, but 
not all causation is compulsion. Seize a man and violently 
force him to do something, and he is compelled—also caused— 
to do it. But induce him to do it by giving him reasons and his 
doing it is caused but not compelled. 

Passivity.—We have to be on our guard even against conceiving 
the inducement as a cause acting like the impact of a billiard 
ball, by which the self is precipitated into action like a second 
billiard ball, as an effect. The case is not so simple. Your 
reasons have shown him that his own preferences require the 
action. He does it of his own choice; he acts from his own 
motives in the light of your reasons. The sequence of cause 
and effect goes on within the self, with contributory information 
from without. 

It is not clarifying to ask, “ Is a volition free or determined ? ” 
It is the person who is free, and his particular volition that is 
determined. Freedom is something that we can attribute 
only to a continuing being, and he can have it only so far as the 
particular transient volitions within him are determined. 
(According to the strict proprieties of language, it is surely 
events that are caused, not things or persons ; a person or thing 
can be caused or determined only in the sense that its beginning 
to be, or changes in it, are caused or determined.) 

It is fancied that, owing to the “ necessity” with which an 
effect follows upon its cause, if my acts of will are caused I am 
not free in thus acting. Consider an analogous matter. When 
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I move I use ligaments. “ Ligament” means that which binds, 
and a ligament does bind bones together. But J am not bound. 
I (so far as my organism is concerned) am rendered possible by 
the fact that my bones are bound one to another; that is part 
of the secret of my being able to act, to move about and work 
my will. If my bones ceased to be bound one to another I should 
be undone indeed. The human organism is detached, but it 
is distinctly important that its component parts shall not be 
detached. Just so my free power of willing is built up of tight: 
cause-and-effect connections. The point is that when I employ 
the power thus constituted nothing determines the particular 
employment of it but me. Each particular act of mine is 
determined from outside itself, 7.e., by a cause, a prior event. 
But not from outside me. I, the possessor of the power, am not 
in my acts passively played upon by causes outside me, but’am 
enacting my own wishes in virtue of a chain of causation within 
me. Whatis needed is to distinguish broadly between a particular 
effect, on the one hand, and, on the other, the detached, con- 
tinuous life of a mental individual and his organism ; a life re- 
active, but reacting according to its own nature. 

What makes the other party uncontrollably reject all this 
—let us never forget—is the words. They smell of sordid detail, 
of unwinsome psychological machinery. They are not bathed 
in moral value, not elevated and glowing. In this the opponents’ 
instinct is wholly right ; only when they look for the value they 
fail to focus their eyes aright. It is in the whole act and the 
whole trait and the whole being that excellence and preciousness 
inhere; analysis must needs show us elements which, taken 
severally, are without moral expressiveness ; as would be even 
the celestial anatomy of an angel appearing on earth. The 
analytic imagination, however, enables us to see the identity 
of the living fact in its composition with the living fact in its 
unity and integrity. Hence we can resume the thought of it 
as a unit and the appropriate feelings without fancying that 
analysis threatens them or is at enmity with them. 

Spontaneity—The conception of spontaneity in an act or an 
utterance is the conception of its springing straight from the 
being himself, from his individuality, with naught to cause it 
but the freest impulse, the sheerest inclination, of that being. 
The term implies and requires but one causation, that from 
within. If we deny all causation behind the volition itself, 
even that from within his nature, we deny spontaneity on his 
part. We have emptied our formula of all human meaning. 
Source.—The indeterminist declares a man to be “the ab- 
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solute source”’ of his acts. Let us scrutinise the term. The 
source of a stream is not a point where the water constituting 
the stream comes suddenly into existence, but on the contrary 
that from which it issues, that which supplies it because it has 
contained it. The stream—that particular stream—begins there, 
just as the action begins at its source, though the active energy 
flows from within it. The word “ absolute’ must mean true, 
genuine, complete, without reservation or qualification. Now 
such a genuine source a man in fact is; he knowingly and 
deliberately creates an act ; the act issues forth from his chosen 
purpose, from his moral individuality. What the indeterminist, 
however, must mean by “ absolute source ”’ is a source that has 
in turn no source; a source, he thinks, cannot in the fullest 
and truest sense be such if it derives what it emits. This, as 
we see, certainly receives no support from the natural uses of 
the word, but is flatly incompatible with them. But the final 
objection is deeper. Will the indeterminist point out anything 
in the definition of the word “ source” which implies that the 
thing defined is itself sourceless, or is imperfectly realised if it 
has a source? If he cannot, then the addition of the word 
“absolute” does not import that sourcelessness into the idea. 
Obviously “the man”, as figuring in the indeterminist’s con- 
ception here, would have to be the momentary man, not the 
enduring moral being. The truth clearly is that the indeterminist 
is confusing the idea of flowing from this source and previously 
from another with the quite distinct idea of not flowing from this 
source but from another. He feels that they cannot both be sources 
of the same act. And this is part of his confusion between 
causation and compulsion. If the agent were compelled to act 
as he does, not he but the compeller would be the intentional, 
the moral source of the act. 

Prediction If we knew a man’s character thoroughly and 
the circumstances that he would encounter, determinism (which 
we are not here completely asserting) says that we could foretell 
his conduct. This is a thought that repels many libertarians. 
Yet to predict a person’s conduct need not be repellent. If you 
are to be alone in a room with £1000 belonging to another on 
the table and can pocket it without anyone knowing the fact, 
and if I predict that you will surely not pocket it, that is not an 
insult. I say, I know you, I know your character; you will 
not do it. But if I say that you are “a free being” and that 
I really do not know whether you will pocket it or not, that is 
rather an insult. On the other hand, there are cases where pre- 
diction is really disparaging. If I say when you make a remark, 
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“T knew you were going to say that’, the impression is not 
agreeable. My exclamation seems to say that your mind is so 
small and simple that one can predict its ideas. That is the 
real reason why people resent in such cases our predicting their 
conduct ; that if present human knowledge, which is known to 
be so limited, can foresee their conduct, it must be more naive 
and stereotyped than they like to think it. It is no reflection 
upon the human mind or its freedom to say that one who knew 
it through and through (a human impossibility) could foreknow 
its preferences and its spontaneous choice. It is of the very 
best of men that even we human beings say, “‘ I am sure of him ”’. 
It has perhaps in this controversy hardly been observed how much 
at this point is involved, how far the question of prediction 
reaches. The word “ reliable ” or “ trustworthy ” is a prediction 
of behaviour. Indeed, all judgment of persons whatever, in 
the measure of its definitude, is such a prediction. 

Material Fate-——The philosopher in the old story, gazing at 
the stars, falls into a pit. We have to notice the pitfall in our 
subject to which, similarly occupied, Prof. Eddington has 
succumbed. 

“ What significance is there in my mental struggle to-night 
whether I shall or shall not give up smoking, if the laws which 
govern the matter of the physical universe already pre-ordain 
for the morrow a configuration of matter consisting of pipe, 
tobacco, and smoke connected with my lips ?” 4 

No laws, according to determinism, pre-ordain such a con- 
figuration, unless I give up the struggle. Let us put matter 
aside for the moment, to return to it. Fatalism says that my 
morrow is determined no matter how I struggle. This is of 
course a superstition. Determinism says that my morrow is 
determined through my struggle. There is this significance in 
my mental effort, that it is deciding the event. The stream of 
causation runs through my deliberations and decision, and, if 
it did not run as it does run, the event would be different. 
The past cannot determine the event except through the present. 
And no past moment determined it any more truly than does the 
present moment. In other words, each of the links in the 
causal chain must be in its place. Determinism (which, the 
reader will remember, we have not here taken for necessarily 
true in all detail) says that the coming result is “‘ pre-ordained ” 
(literally, caused) at each stage, and therefore the whole following 
series for to-morrow may be described as already determined ; 
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so that did we know all about the struggler, how strong of purpose 
he was and how he was influenced (which is humanly impossible) 
we could tell what he would do. But for the struggler this fact 
(supposing it to be such) is not pertinent. If, believing it, he 
ceases to struggle, he is merely revealing that the forces within 
him have brought about that cessation. If on the other hand 
he struggles manfully he will reveal the fact that they have 
brought about his success. Since the causation of the outcome 
works through his struggle in either case equally, it cannot be- 
come for him a moving consideration in the struggle. In it the 
question is, “‘ Shall I do this or that ?”’ It must be answered 
in the light of what there is to recommend to me this or that. 
To this question the scientific truth (according to determinism) 
that the deliberation itself is a play of causation is completely 
irrelevant ; it merely draws the mind delusively away from the 
only considerations that concern it. 

As regards the role of matter in the affair, if, as Prof. Eddington 
on behalf of the determinists is here supposing, the behaviour of 
all matter, including the human organism, takes place according 
to a deterministic scheme of physical law, then we must conceive, 
according to the familiar formula, that the mental process is 
paralleled in the brain by a physical process. The whole psycho- 
physical occurrence would then be the cause of what followed, 
and the psychic side of it, the mental struggle proper, a con- 
cause or side of the cause. To-morrow’s configuration of matter 
will have been brought about by a material process with which 
the mental process was inseparably conjoined. I make this 
supposition merely to show that supposing the existence of a 
physically complete mechanism through which all human action 
is caused and carried out has no tendency to turn determinism 
into fatalism. For the mental struggle must in that case be paral- 
leled by a physical struggle which, so to speak, represents it and 
is in a manner its agent in the physical world; and upon this 
struggle the physical outcome will depend. (The determinist 
need not, but may of course, hold this doctrine of automatism, 
of a physically complete mechanism in human action.) 

Self as Product and Producer—We can at this stage clearly 
see the position when a certain very familiar objection is raised. 
“How can any one be praised or blamed if he was framed by 
nature as he is, if heredity and circumstance have given him his 
qualities ? A man can surely be blamed only for what he does 
himself, and he did not make his original character ; he simply 
found it on his hands.’’ A man is to be blamed only for what he 
does himself, for that alone tells what he is. He did not make his 
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character ; no, but he made his acts. Nobody blames him for 
making such a character, but only for making such acts. And to 
blame him for that is simply to say that he is a bad act-maker. 
If he thinks the blame misapplied he has to prove that he is not 
that sort of an act-maker. Are we to be told that we may not 
recognise what he is, with appropriate feelings for its quality, be- 
cause he did not create himself—a mere contortion and intus- 
susception of ideas? The moral self cannot be causa sui. To 
cause his original self a man must have existed before his original 
self. Is there something humiliating to him in the fact that he 
is not a contradiction in terms? If there were a being who 
made his “ original character’, and made a fine one, and we 
proceeded to praise him for it, our language would turn out to be 
a warm ascription to him of a still earlier character, so that the 
other would not have been original at all. To be praised or blamed 
you have to be; and be a particular person ; and the praise or 
blame is telling what kind of a person youare. There is no other 
meaning to be extracted from it. Of course, a man does exist 
before his later self, and in that other sense he can be a moral 
causa sui. If by unflagging moral effort he achieves for himself 
better subsequent qualities, what can merit praise but the in- 
gredient in him of aspiration and resolution that was behind the 
effort ? If he should even remake almost his whole character, 
still there would be a valiant remnant that had done it. These 
are commonplaces, precisely of the moral outlook upon life. When 
we come to the moral fountainhead we come to what the man is, 
at a particular time, as measured by what he does or is disposed 
to do with his power of volition. It is fantastic to say that he 
finds his character on his hands. It is nothing but the moral 
description of himself. It is that self alone that wields his hands. 
The indeterminist is disquieted through a mental confusion) 
by the discovery that the nature antedates the act, that virtue 
antedates the virtuous decision. (For that contains in itself 
the whole logical essence of the difficulty about origin.) And 
that lies in the signification of the terms. If we fancy that there 
would be any gain (or any meaning) in circumventing this order, 
we delude ourselves. The final fact we esteem or disesteem in 
a man is some subsisting moral quality. Morality has its eye 
upon acts, but an act is fleeting, it cannot be treasured and 
cherished. A quality can be, it lasts. And the reason why it is 
treasured and cherished is that it is the source of acts. Our 
treasuring and cherishing of it is (in part) our praise. It is the 
stuff certain people are made of that commands our admiration 
and affection. Where it came from is another question ; it is 
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precious in its own nature ; let us be thankful when it is there. 
Its origin cannot take away its value, and it is its value we are 
recognising when we praise. 

The peculiar importance that attaches to this “ stuft ” lies in 
its peculiar properties, so to speak. It is not a fixed “ article 
of value”, but lives, moves about in “this raging and con- 
founding universe”, this maze of unstable circumstances, yet 
can acquit itself with some fitness in face of all of them ; reveals 
itself by choosing and rejecting with open eyes ; steers its way 
through the dangers and complications, able to compare acts 
in advance, conscious of good and evil, allured to do otherwise 
but electing to do thus ; good in a very special manner, in that 
it consciously cleaves to the good. A reliable character in the 
midst of unreliable circumstances. Consciousness, foresight, 
intelligence, moral consciousness, and sound choice. A unique 
stuff”. 

The indeterminist, we noticed, requires a man to be “ an absolute 
moral source” if we are to commend him. Well, if he were so, 
what could we say about him but what kind of a source he was ? 
And he is so in fact. Suppose now that this source has in turn 
a source—or that it has not! Does that (either way) change what 
it is 2 

“But moral severity! How can we justly be severe toward 
a mere fact in nature—in human nature ?”’ Because it is evil ; 
because it must be checked. If somebody takes pleasure in 
torturing an innocent person, we spring to stop the act ; to hold 
back the perpetrator, if need be with violence ; to deter him from 
doing it again, if need be with violence ; to warn any other possible 
perpetrators : ‘‘ This shall not be done ; we are the enemies of this 
conduct ; this is evil conduct.” At what could we be indignant 
but at a fact in somebody’s human nature? Our severity and 
enmity are an active enmity to the evil; they are all part of that 
first spring to stop the act. “‘ Society is opposed in every possible 
manner to such cruelty. You shall be made to feel that society 
is so, supposing that you cannot be made to feel yourself the vile- 
ness of the act.” , It does not remove our sense of its vileness 
to reflect that he was acting according to his nature. That is 
very precisely why we are indignant at him. _ We intend to make 
him feel that his nature is in that respect evil and its expression 
insufferable. We intend to interfere with the expression of his 
nature. That what he did proceeded from it is not a disturbing 
and pause-giving consideration in the midst of our conduct, but 
the entire basis of it. The very epithet “ vile” assumes that his 
behaviour arose from an intention and a moral quality in the 
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man. How can we justly be severe? Because he ought to be 
checked and deterred, made to feel the moral estimate of what he 
has been doing. This we consider more fully under the topic 
of Desert. 

Compare a case where the wrongdoing, whatever it be, is one’s 
own. Catch a man in a moment of fierce self-reproach, and bring 
the objection above before him. Would it relieve him of his 
feeling? It would be an irrelevant frivolity to him. He is 
shocked at a wrong that was done and at himself for doing it ; 
he repents of the acts of will that brought it about ; he would 
gladly so change himself as never to do the like again; he is 
ready to “ beat himself with rods”. With all that the meta- 
physical entanglement has simply nothing to do. 

It would follow from the objector’s way of thinking that if a 
man’s moral state at one time was produced by himself through 
previous efforts, then our praise or blame must shift back to the 
earlier moral state and be applied to that alone ; or, if that again 
was such a product, must shift still further back and be confined 
to the state that began the process. This is a vital misconception. 
The man in each of the moral states in the series may justly be 
characterised as good or bad, in this respect or that, in propor- 
tion as we truly know him ; according to his decisions and inten- 
tions, or tendencies thereto, as compared with his then situation 
and knowledge of what he confronts, and of the effects that may 
fairly be expected from acts. This is implied whenever we make 
the remark that someone has deteriorated or improved in char- 
acter ; in other words, he is less or more to be praised now than 
he was formerly. 

I say, “as compared with his then situation ”, for of course, 
in seeking to know what the forces of his character in themselves 
really are, we must take full account of the hardships, the ex- 
asperations, provocations to passion, causes of fatigue, etc., that 
enter into that situation. As regards the source of any moral 
degeneration, we cannot and do not call a person good because 
we can see that it is evil circumstances that have made him bad ; 
nor do we refrain from deeming him bad, since he is so; but we 
may have gained thereby a better insight into the hidden poten- 
tial forces of his character, and see, in view of the previous cir- 
cumstances, that it is at root less bad than we might have sup- 
posed. And while deeming him bad we may profoundly pity 
him in his wretched fortune. 

“ Still, does not determinism force us to face a fact in some 
sort new to us, that the offending person came to act so from 
natural causes; and does not that of necessity alter somewhat 
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our attitude or state of mind about moral judgment ?”’ Why, 
the fact is not new at all. In daily life we are all determinists, 
just as we are all libertarians. We are constantly attributing 
behaviour to the character, the temperament, the peculiarities 
of the person and expecting him to behave in certain fashions. 
The very words of our daily converse, as we have so amply ob- 
served, are full of determinism. And we see nothing incon- 
sistent in being aware at the same time that he is free in choosing 
his course, as we know ourselves to be. We merely form expec- 
tations as to what he will freely choose. Nor do we see anything 
inconsistent in blaming him. At the very moment when we do 
so we often shake our heads over the environment or mode of 
life or ill-omened pursuits that have brought him to such ways 
and to being a blameworthy person. To be sure, in that economy 
of thought which is one of the salient traits of humanity, we 
seldom trouble ourselves to trace back with any attempt at 
thoroughness another’s life, education, early temperament, etc. 
We do not go far back, but we are attentive, as we have to be, 
to his disposition and spirit in the present, at least as objectively 
expressed and thence imputed. And that is sufficient to include 
the whole point at issue. We recognise the one essential fact, 
that the nature precedes the act, and that the nature is simply 
a “ given” fact in the world (not originally created by the agent 
himself—a would-be notion that visits the mind only in an attack 
of logical vertigo). Indeed, since blame is in itself the assertion 
of a particular nature existent in the world and father to an act, 
blame has contained in itself the truth in question from the 
beginning, 

To be sure, determinism as a philosophic doctrine, determinism 
so named, may come as a new and repellent idea to us. We have 
been thinking in the right terms of thought all the while, but we 
did not identify them with terms of causation ; when the philo- 
sophical names are put upon them we recoil, not because we 
have a false conception of the facts, but a false conception of the 
import of the philosophical terms. When we feel that some- 
body could have done otherwise but chose to do a wrong act 
knowingly, then we one and all feel that he is culpable and a 
proper object of disapproval, as we ought to feel. We merely have 
not been schooled enough in the application of general terms to 
call the course of mental events within him causation. So 
again, goodness consists in qualities, but the qualities express 
themselves in choosing, which is unfettered and so often trembles 
in the balance; when we are suddenly confronted with the 
abstract question, ‘Can we be blamed for a quality we did not 
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choose ?” the colours run and the outlines swim a little ; some dis- 
entanglement of abstract propositions is required, though we think 
aright in practice on the concrete cases. So all that philosophic 
determinism “ forces us to face” is the meaning of our terms. 

No, it is the opposite doctrine that must revolutionise our 
attitude toward moral judgments. If it is true, we must come 
to see that no moral severity toward the helpless subject of an 
act of will that he suddenly finds discharging itself within him, 
though not emanating from what he is or prefers, can be deserved 
or relevant. To comprehend all is to pardon all—so far as it 
is undetermined. Or, rather, not to pardon but to acquit of all. 

However, in face of the actual facts, there is something that 
does bring us to a larger than the usual frame of mind about in- 
dignation and punishment and the mood of severity. And that 
is thought, sympathetic thought, any thought that enters with 
humane interest into the inner lives of others and pursues in 
imagination the course of them. In an outbreak of moral in- 
dignation we are prone to take little cognizance of that inner 
life. We are simply outraged by a noxious act and a noxious 
trait (conceived rather objectively and as it concerns the persons 
affected) and feel that such act should not be and that such a 
trait should be put down. The supervening of a sympathetic 
mental insight upon moral indignation is not a displacement, but 
the turning of attention upon facts that call out other feelings 
too. To comprehend all is neither to pardon all nor to acquit 
of all; overlooking the disvalue of acts and intentions would 
not be comprehension ; but it is to appreciate the human plight ; 
the capacity for suffering, the poor contracted outlook, the plausi- 
bilities that entice the will. This elicits a sympathy or. concern 
co-existing with disapproval. That which is moral in moral 
indignation and behind it, if we faithfully turn to it and listen, 
will not let us entirely wash our hands even of the torturer, his 
feelings and his fate; certainly will not permit us to take satis- 
faction in seeing him in turn tortured, merely for the torture’s 
sake. His act was execrable because of its effect on sentient 
beings, but he also is a sentient being. The humanity that made 
us reprobate his crime has not ceased to have jurisdiction. The 
morality that hates the sin has in that very fact the secret of its 
undiscourageable interest in the sinner. We come, not to dis- 
credit indignation and penalty, nor to tamper with their meaning, 
but to see their office and place in life and the implications wrapped 
up in their very fitness. Of this more presently. 

Amongst qualities none, of course, is higher than that which 
masters strong impulsive tendencies within ourselves that we 
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decide not to tolerate. (it is the possibility of this desperate 
inner struggle of self-overcoming, the genuine possibility of 
defying habit and weakness and asserting new life, which has 
caught and held the indeterminist’s mind; but which he for- 
mulates loosely. He wishes to conceive of a self that need have 
no capital stock of qualities at all on which its volition depends, 
He thinks, or imagines that he thinks, of virtue as a thing nobly 
arising in the moment. In fact it is a thing nobly manifested 
in the moment ; roused perhaps, brought to active life though 
it seemed dead, but still in some form pre-existing. What he 
admires is admirable, but he does not stop to think out its nature. 
To be “the author of novelties” is as possible, as fruitful for 
society, as challenging to the spirit as he deems it ; but that author 
must exist as author, must have it in him to make a break for 
the new. The indeterminist would promptly retort that this 
is evidently not the sort of novelty he has in mind, that he means 
a moral act which is not an effect of anything pre-existing in the 
person. To which I answer: The novelty interesting to morality 
and to humanity is the escape from the spell of habit or ease or 
a straitened mental outlook, the leap of the soul with all its 
strength in a new direction ; the question of causal nexus is of 
interest only to the philosophical analyst. The determinist’s 
analysis leaves the escape from habit, etc., entirely possible and 
as creditable as it seems. On the indeterminist’s account it would 
be a cosmological accident without moral significance. 

Responsibility.— Again, it is said that determinism takes from 
man all responsibility. As regards the origin of the term, a man 
is responsible when he is the person to respond to the question 
why the act was performed, how it is to be explained or justified. 
That is what he must answer ; he is answerable for the act. It 
is the subject of which he must give an account ; he is accountable 
for the act. The act proceeded from him. He is to say whether 
it proceeded consciously. He is to give evidence that he did or 
did not know the moral nature of the act and that he did or did 
not intend the result. He is to say how he justifies it or if he 
can justify it. If the act proceeded from him by pure accident, 
if he can show that he did the damage (if damage it was) by 
brushing against something by inadvertence, for example, then 
he has not to respond to the question what he did it for—he is 
not consciously responsible—nor how it is justified—he is not 
morally responsible, though of course he may have been respon- 
sible in these respects for a habit of carelessness. 

But why does the peculiar moral stain of guilt or ennoblement 
of merit belong to responsibility ? If an act proceeds from a man 
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and not merely from his accidental motion but from his mind and 
moral nature, we judge at once that like acts may be expected 
from him in the future. The colour of the act for good or bad 
is reflected on the man. We see him now as a living source of 
possible acts of the same kind. If we must be on our guard against 
such acts we must be on our guard against such men. If we must 
take steps to defend ourselves against such acts we must take 
steps to defend ourselves against such men. If we detest such 
acts, we must detest that tendency in such men which produced 
them. He is guilty in that he knowingly did evil, in that the 
intentional authorship of evil is in him. Because the act pro- 
ceeded in every sense from him, for that reason he is (so far) 
to be accounted bad or good according as the act is bad or good, 
and he is the one to be punished if punishment is required. And 
that is moral responsibility. 

But how, it is asked, can I be responsible for what I will if 
a long train of past causes has made me will it—the old query 
asked anew in relation to another category, responsibility, which 
must be considered separately. Is it not these causes that are 
“ responsible ” for my act—to use the word in the only sense, says 
the objector, that seems to remain for it ? 

The parent past produced the man, none the less the man is 
responsible for his acts. We can truly say that the earth bears 
apples, but quite as truly that trees bear apples. The earth 
bears the apples by bearing trees. It does not resent the claim 
of the trees to bear the apples, or try to take the business out of 
the trees’ hands. Nor need the trees feel their claim nullified 
by the earth’s part in the matter. There is no rivalry between 
them. A man is a being with free will and responsibility ; where 
this being came from, I repeat, is another story. _ The past finished 
its functions in the business when it generated him as he is. So 
far from interfering with him and coercing him the past does not 
even exist. If we could imagine it as lingering on into the present, 
standing over against him and stretching out a ghostly hand to 
stay his arm, then indeed the past would be interfering with his 
liberty and responsibility. But so long as it and he are never on 
the scene together they cannot wrestle; the past cannot over- 
power him. The whole alarm is an evil dream, a nightmare due 
to the indigestion of words. The past has created, and left 
extant, a free-willed being. 

Desert.—But we have not come to any final clearness until we 
see how a man can be said to deserve anything when his acts 
flow from his wishes, and his wishes flow from other facts further 
up the stream of his life. There is a peculiar element in the idea 
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of deserving. This is the element of “ ought’’. A man deserves 
punishment or reward if society ought to give it to him ; he de- 
serves the punishment or reward that he ought to receive. We 
cannot say universally that he deserves what he ought to receive, 
but only when it is a question of reward or punishment. 

What treatment a man should receive from society as a result 
of wrongdoing is a question of ethics. It is widely held that an 
evildoer deserves punishment, not only for the defence of society 
but because there is an ultimate fitness in inflicting natural evil 
for moral evil. This, as we know, has been maintained by deter- 
minists. Since the idea of desert collapses altogether on the 
indeterminist’s conception of conduct, this theory of the ground 
of desert cannot be said to be logically bound up with indeter- 
minism. For my own part, however, owing to reasons for which 
I have no space here, I cannot hold the theory. I believe that 
the ideal ends of the administration of justice are (1) to see that 
all possible restitution is made, (2) to see as far as possible that 
the malefactor does not repeat the act, and (3) so far as possible 
to render the act less likely on the part of others. And these 
ends should be sought by means that will accomplish them. 
Morality is humane. It is animated by good-will toward 
humanity. Our instinctive impulse to retaliation must be 
interpreted with a view to its function in society, and so employed 
and regulated to the best purpose. Being a part of the defensive 
and fighting instinct, its functional aim is evidently to destroy 
or check the threatening source of evil—to destroy the culprit 
or change his temper. Our common and natural notion of desert 
is in harmony with either of these views ; only on the second it 
receives a supplement, a purposive interpretation. 

We discover punishment not only in combat but in nature at 
large. If a child puts its hand into flames it is burnt. After 
that it puts its hand into flames no more. Nature teaches us 
to respect her by punishments that deter. Society, to preserve 
itself, must find deterrents to administer to men. It must say, 
“Tl teach you not to do that.” Already nature has taught it 
such deterrents. Society must shape men’s actions or at least 
rough-hew them, to the extent of striking off certain jagged and 
dangerous edges, and the most obvious way to do so is by penalties. 
A secondary way is by rewards, and these nature has taught also. 

When a man needlessly injures others, society by punishment 
injures him. It administers to him a specimen of what he has 
given to others. “ This,” it says, “is the nature of your act ; 
to give men suffering like this. They rebel at it as you rebel at 
this. You have to be made more acutely conscious of the other 
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side ; the side of the feelings and the forces that you have outraged. 
You have to be made to feel them recoil upon you, that you may 
know that they are there. You have to be made to respect them 
in advance. And others like-minded to respect them in some 
degree better by seeing how they recoil upon you.” 

But this is only a method of working upon him and them : 
it is justified by effectiveness alone. It supposes two things ; 
that society has been just in the first instance to these men them- 
selves, that is, that they were not drawn by unjust conditions 
of life into the acts for which they are made to suffer ; and that 
the suffering will in fact improve their conduct or that of others. 
The truth is that society often punishes when it is itself the greater 
malefactor, and that the penalty, instead of reforming, often 
confirms the criminality. It is due to nothing but the crude state 
of civilisation that we have added so little of a more sagacious 
and effectual mode of influencing criminals and preventing crime 
than the original and natural method of hitting back. 

Out of this situation arises a subsidiary sense of deserving. 
A man may be said to deserve a punishment in the sense that, 
in view of the offence, it is not too severe to give him if it would 
work as above conceived : though if we believe it will not so work 
it ought not to be given him. 

It is here that we confront the school that would sweep away 
all notions of desert, all indignation, whether against public or 
private offenders, on the ground that free will and responsibility 
are illusions, and would substitute the moral hospital for the 
prison. Tietjens, for example, would have us apply “ de-sugges- 
tion” to rid ourselves of the heartburnings and disquiet that 
imputing moral responsibility brings upon us. It is a pity that 
a teaching which speaks to us in the name of advanced psychology 
should be founded on a hasty and crude analysis. If we did not 
acquire the idea of free will from our experience of the conditions 
of our own volition, how did we come by it at all? Under the 
laws of origin of our conceptions, how were we able to conceive 
an elementary type of volition that has no counterpart in real 
life 2 How could we fabricate the idea without any material 
for it? What these determinists do is, first, to make the un- 
thinking concession to the indeterminists that they have a coherent 
theory and that it is one with the naive belief in free choice ; 
having hastily conceded so much, they are constrained to call 
the naive notion an illusion. They do not see the strength of 
their own fundamental position. 

Honour and dishonour will never be withdrawn from morals. 
We shall not cease to look out upon our world with appropriate 
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emotions. But it behoves us to take care that they are appro- 
priate. The moral emotions are often barbarously and with 
terrible effect misapplied ; it shows what they could do if intelli- 
gence guarded their application’ The Christian principle of 
hating the sin because it is in fact noxious, but bearing good-will 
to the sinner and preferring his reformation with a minimum 
of suffering to his punishment, is surely the root-principle And 
here it is that the school of cool realism, of the medical, educational, 
and environmental treatment, brings fresh air and aid. It wants 
to discover effectual means to what is in truth a chief part of the 
moral end. We shall not be troubled by its shallow philosophy 
in so far as it can help to that end. 

If the general view here taken, which seems forced upon us 
in the prosaic process of examining words, is correct, then as we 
look back over the long course of this controversy and the false 
antithesis that has kept it alive, how can we help exclaiming, 
“What waste!” Waste is surely the tragic fact above all in 
life ; we contrast it with the narrow areas where reason and its 
economy of means to ends in some measure reign. But here is 
huge waste in the region of reasoning itself, the enemy in the 
citadel. What ingenuity, what resource in fresh shifts of defence, 
what unshaken loyalty to inward repugnances, what devotion 
to ideal values, have here been expended in blind opposition 
instead of analysis. The cause of determinism, seeming to deny 
freedom, has appeared as the cause of reason, of intelligence itself, 
and the cause of free will, seeming to exclude determination, has 
appeared that of morals. The worst waste is the clash of best 
things. In our subject it is time this waste should end. Just 
as we find that morality requires intelligence to give it effect 
and remains rudimentary and largely abortive till it places the 
conscience of the mind in the foreground, so we find that deter- 
minism and the faith in freedom meet and are united in the 
facts, and that the long enmity has been a bad dream. 


II—NON-DENOTATIVE NAMES. 
By REGINALD JACKSON. 


THE argument of this paper is conducted upon an assumption 
which is openly challenged in some quarters and which a regard 
for consistency would perhaps require to be rejected even by 
some of the logicians who profess to accept it. This assumption 
is the claim which I think that at least some people are making 
when they say that the meaning of language depends on conven- 
tion. If the assumption is false, both the critical and the con- 
structive portions of this paper fall with it, retaining, if and so 
far as they really do follow from the assumption, only such in- 
terest as may belong to the implications of an error of which 
many logicians have been guilty. While I do not, on this occasion, 
try to justify the assumption, I shall at once try to make clear 
what I take the assumption to be. For I think that, whether or 
not different writers have intended to convey different claims 
by saying that the meaning of language depends on convention, 
there can be little doubt that different readers have interpreted 
the statement in different ways; and of the different claims that 
different readers have in consequence had before them it may 
well be that some are obviously false while others are at least 
worthy of serious consideration. 

In order to formulate the assumption it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between symbols, called by some logicians ‘ conventional 
signs’ or ‘artificial signs’, and signs, called by some logicians 
“natural signs’. Anything that is evidence of anything is a 
sign, and that of which it is evidence is that of which it is a sign, 
that which it signifies. A symbol is anything that is designed 
to convey something to an interpreter cognisant of the design. 
It is not, as has frequently been held, a species of sign. For a 
symbol is not evidence of anything, though its utterance is. 
But the utterance of a symbol is not itself a symbol. 

I can now formulate my assumption. Whatever may be the 


1 Read at a meeting of the Oxford Philosophical Society, November, 
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true account of the origin of language, the nature of the language 
of a society whose members are sufficiently advanced to be able 
to distinguish between the correct and the incorrect use of words 
cannot be grasped unless the language is regarded—so far as it 
is a device for communicating information—as an imperfect 
system of symbols. Even the least imperfect of such languages 
is imperfect in many respects, two of which it is important to 
notice here. There is conflict of design, different members of 
the society endowing the same vocal and graphic presentation 
with different functions, and so using the same expression with 
different meanings. And independently of conflict of design 
a single vocal and graphic presentation may be endowed, with 
the concurrence of all the members, with a plurality of functions, 
so that homonyms are generated. Now if these imperfections, 
which no doubt vary in different languages, were as glaring as 
they are held by some eminent thinkers to be, it might be pro- 
tested that to regard any language as an imperfect system of 
symbols would be as unreasonable as to regard a square as an 
imperfect circle. But it seems to me that both the diversity of 
usage and the prevalence of homonyms are vastly exaggerated, 
and that there is sufficient truth in the claim that different 
speakers assign the same single meaning to a given vocal and 
graphic presentation to justify the claim that language is, 
though inter alia and imperfectly, symbolic. 

It may help at once to save these contentions from appearing 
fanciful and to make clear the sense in which the word ‘ meaning ’ 
is used in this paper, if I claim both that diversity of meaning 
is compatible with identity of both actual and intended com- 
munication, and that identity of meaning is compatible with 
diversity of both actual and intended communication. In both 
types of situation the compatibility is governed by the considera- 
tion that the meaning of a verbal expression comprises only a 
part of what the speaker intends to communicate, the remainder 
being supplied, and intended by the speaker to be supplied, by 
the synthesis of what is meant with the antecedent knowledge of 
the hearer. The compatibility of diversity of meaning with 
identity of actual and intended communication is illustrated by 
the phrases ‘a three-sided plane rectilinear closed figure’ and 
‘a three-angled plane rectilinear closed figure’. Illustration of 
the claim that identity of meaning is compatible with diversity 
of actual and intended communication is more likely to be chal- 
lenged. The utterance of the word ‘ water’ may reveal that the 
speaker has water or that he desires water and so forth ; the possi- 
bility of the diverse communications being determined by the 
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entry of one and the same meaning into relation with different 
sets of independently known circumstances upon the different 
occasions.! 

It is not inconsistent with these claims to admit that there 
are words which, though written and spoken in the same way, 
differ in meaning ; that among such words are some names; and 
that among such names are names which, though differing in 
meaning, agree not only in graphic and vocal presentation but 
also in denotation. This is to admit only that language is im- 
perfect. But the view that fluctuation of meaning is not the 
exception, but the rule, that “ what anything means depends on 
who means it, when, where, why, on what occasion, in what 
context, with what purpose, with what success ’’,? is the rejection 
of the position adopted here. For the rest, while this position 
requires that every word, except in so far as language is imperfect, 
discharges, when it is correctly used, always the same function, 
it need not be claimed that words and phrases other than names 
or terms have meanings. In any case this paper is concerned 
only with those portions of discourse which are called ‘ names ’ or 
‘terms’, these being the only portions of discourse which are 
denotative and about which it is worth while even to raise the 
question whether some of them are non-denotative. 

The next step might seem to be the distinction between such 
portions of discourse and others. It might be held that an account 
of denoting should be preceded by an account of the kind of word 
or phrase which denotes. On the contrary, I think that it is 
by reference to denoting that this kind of word or phrase must 
in the end be defined. But it will be convenient to say at once 
why in what follows I speak of names and not of terms. 

The designation ‘ term ’, or, to avoid confusion, ‘ term verbal ’, 
is properly applicable only to a portion of discourse which is 
itself applied to a term of thought, 2.e., to the subject or the 
predicate of a judgment or (on some views) of a proposition. 
Now the distinction between subject and predicate may be main- 
tained to be subjective or psychological or, in Mr. W. E. Johnson’s 
language, epistemic, as Cook Wilson contended that the tra- 
ditional definitions, when critically revised, require. Or the 
distinction may be maintained to be objective or logical or, in 


1The distinction between meaning and intended communication is 
discussed in my paper on T'he Conventional Basis of Meaning (Arist. Soc. 
Procs., 1932-33). 

2 Dr. Schiller in Minp (1920, p. 391). 

3 J.e., it is not denied that some words are syncategorematic, nor is it 
argued, though it is assumed, that general names are categorematic. 
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Mr. W. E. Johnson’s language, constitutive, as Cook Wilson 
contended that the traditional application of the names ‘ subject ’ 
and ‘ predicate ’ in the doctrine of the syllogism requires. Either 
view requires that terms of thought are as such constituents of 
the judgment (or of the proposition). It would follow that 
terms verbal are as such constituents of sentences expressing 
judgments (or propositions), 7.e., of statements. Further, since 
a term verbal may consist of a phrase in which a categorematic 
word occurs, a categorematic word may occur even in a state- 
ment without being a term verbal. Thus Mr. Joseph says } 
that ‘man is a term in the proposition ‘Man hath found out 
many inventions’, but not in the proposition ‘The heart of 
man is deceitful ’.’’ Now, on my view, any portion of discourse 
that has a meaning and a denotation has both independently 
of the various contexts into which it enters. Whether it occurs 
in a sentence expressing a proposition, or a question, or a 
command ; whether it is used as a term verbal or as a constituent 
of a term verbal, its meaning and its denotation are unaffected. 
It is only because it already means and denotes what it does 
that it is fit to be used in the various contexts in which its nuclear 
function enables it to contribute to the various revelations. It 
is clear that on this view a denotative portion of discourse is 
not necessarily a term verbal, and that the choice of this designa- 
tion is excluded, if for no other reason, because its range of 
applicability is too restricted. 

The designation ‘name’, which seems to be the only widely 
current alternative, I propose to employ, partly because the 
objections which have been brought against this usage, even if 
unanswerable, would not prejudice the development of my thesis, 
and partly because I believe the objections to rest on an inade- 
quate foundation. It has been claimed by some logicians that 
the application of ‘name’ to so-called general names is a breach 
with the ordinary use of language, and by other logicians that 
its application to so-called connotative names, whether general 
or singular, is a breach with the ordinary use of language. But 
not only is the ordinary use of ‘ name’ hard to determine, especi- 
ally since what must, if the objections be sound, be called its 
logical abuse has had time to modify its ordinary use. It is 
also fair to demand that, if either of the alleged ordinary usages 
is to be preserved by the logician, it should be shown to be in- 
trinsically worthy of preservation. Now, reasons have been 
offered for both the proposed restrictions. But their cogency 
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is questionable. In support of the exclusion of so-called general 
names, it is argued by Cook Wilson ! that these “ are not names, 
but the general forms of names; a true name being produced 
by the addition to them of a particularising word or phrase, as 
‘that bird yonder ’”’, his reason being that “‘ bird does not denote 
any particular bird, though ‘ this bird’ does”. This argument 
seems to me to rest on a confusion of application with applicability. 
It seems fair* to reply that ‘ bird’ denotes every particular bird, 
this bird among the rest, and that it is because it is applicable 
to this bird that it can, with the clue afforded by the use, in a 
given situation, of the word ‘this’, be recognised to be applied 
on this occasion to this bird only. The restriction of ‘name’ 
to so-called non-connotative names * would on my view exclude 
only phrases containing an explicit adjectival constituent and 
names recognised to mean what such phrases mean. For I hold 
that in the matter of connoting no good ground has been assigned 
for discriminating between proper names and common names 
except such common names as, by the process of definition, have 
been invested with a meaning which belongs to them only as 
used by those who accept the definition. Thus even words like 
‘circle’ and ‘ sphere ’, as well as words like ‘ man’ and ‘ dog’, 
should be admitted to be non-connotative by those who claim 
that proper names are non-connotative. Further, while admitting 
that there is an important difference between the so-called con- 
notative and the so-called non-connotative name, I hold that 
they are really both connotative, the so-called non-connotative 
name connoting the characteristic of being denoted by itself. 
Now, whether such a name is non-connotative or not, there is 
point in the description of it as ‘a mere name’. But this de- 
scription seems to imply that the so-called connotative name, 
while it is more than a name, is not other than a name. 

Selecting for these reasons the designation ‘name’ I must 
now try to give an account of the function which distinguishes 
names from other portions of discourse. In accordance with 
my fundamental assumption that both diversity of usage and 
the occurrence of homonyms are exceptional, I take identity 
of function to be indispensable to identity of name. Holding, 


1 Statement and Inference, I., p. 170. Cf. pp. 176, 202. Also Stebbing, 
A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 141. 

? To this it would of course be retorted that ‘ denote’ and ‘ applicable ’ 
are here used in different senses from those in which they are used when 
a singular name is said to denote or to be applicable to the subject whose 
name it is. But I do not in this paper try to vindicate the distinction 
between singular and general names. 

3 Cf. Joseph, op. cit., pp. 20-21; Russell, Int. Math. Phil., pp. 174-175. 
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accordingly, that every name is endowed by concurrent design 
with one and only one meaning, I define ‘the denotation of a 
name’ as meaning what is meant by ‘that to which a name is 
applicable in accordance with the design establishing the name ’. 
It is possible for a name to be applied to something other than 
what it denotes, and such misapplication may be conditioned 
either by ignorance of the meaning of the name or by a mistake 
about the nature of that to which the name is misapplied. One 
who is ignorant of the meaning of the name may mistakenly 
think that the presence of certain characteristics justifies the 
application of the name to that in which these characteristics 
are present. One who knows the meaning of the name may 
mistakenly think that the characteristics the presence of which 
would justify the application of the name are present. There 
is a further reason for distinguishing between the meaning of 
‘the denotation of a name’ and the meaning of * that to which 
a name is applied’. Even when a name is applied in accordance 
with convention, that to which it is applied on any occasion may 
be, if it is a general name, only one among the things to which it 
is applicable, as in the sentence ‘The Thames is a river’. So 
far from violating the convention that the name is applicable 
to every one of the things characterised by a certain characteristic, 
the application of the name on a certain occasion to only one of 
these things is just the sort of proceeding which the convention 
sanctions ; though the bare utterance of the name, in view of the 
latitude which the convention permits, will not be sufficient, 
unsupported by either the expression of a qualification or the 
knowledge of the hearer of special circumstances, to reveal that 
it is being applied to only one of these things and to reveal to 
which one it is being applied. 

Such being the account of denoting, it might seem satisfactory 
to define ‘a name’ as ‘ a denotative portion of discourse’. For 
it was said above that the kind of portion of discourse which it 
has been decided to call a ‘name’ cannot be defined except by 
reference to denoting. But while every portion of discourse 
which is denotative is a name, the converse cannot be taken for 
granted, and in what follows the view that there are non-denota- 
tive names will be not only considered but also adopted. It is 
necessary therefore to put forward a definition which will not ex- 
clude this possibility. Now I hold that a non-denotative name 
would differ from a denotative name only in the relation between 
its meaning and reality. Let ‘X’,‘Y’, and ‘Z’ be different 
adjectives, and let there be one or more things characterised by 
both Xness and Yness, but let nothing be characterised by both 
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Xness and Zness. Then the phrase ‘subject which is both X 
and Y ’ will be denotative and the phrase ‘ subject which is both 
X and Z’ will be non-denotative. But it seems clear that the 
two phrases do not differ in what I follow Mr. Ryle? in calling 
their ‘linguistic or grammatical properties’. I propose there- 
fore to define ‘a name’ as ‘ a portion of discourse which either is 
denotative or has similar linguistic properties to those of a por- 
tion of discourse which is denotative’. The alternative of 
withholding the title ‘name’ from portions of discourse which 
are not denotative ? would both import into grammatical classi- 
fication considerations which are foreign, and violate usage. 
The question whether ‘ Tell’ is denotative or not is the question 
whether there was a man called by that name, but is not the ques- 
tion whether the word is a name or not. 

In the hope that these preliminaries will enable me to use the 
phrase ‘the meaning of a name’ without risk of serious mis- 
understanding, I proceed to the statement of my thesis. It has 
been held by many logicians that, whether or not all names are 
connotative, a name is as such the name of something and so 
must be denotative. Regard for consistency has driven such 
logicians to defend the position that although in one sense there 
are no unicorns, in some sense there must be unicorns, since 
otherwise there would be nothing for the name ‘ unicorn’ to 
denote. Accordingly they have drawn a distinction between 
what has being in reality and what has being only in imagination, 
and have treated imaginary being as if it were a kind of being. 
In some cases the distinction has been taken as a matter of course. 
Bradley dismissed objections with the protest that “such plain 
distinctions as those between existences of different orders should 
never have been confused ’”’.2 Even Cook Wilson, who cannot 
be charged with lacking what Mr. Bertrand Russell calls “a 
robust sense of reality ”, seems to have acquiesced in this solu- 
tion.* Now it may be true that distinctions between existences 
of different orders or between what exists and what subsists are 
necessitated by extra-logical considerations. It is the business 
of the sciences and of metaphysics, but not of logic, to ascertain 
what entities there are. But the ascription of a kind of reality 
to unicorns is avowedly determined by logical considerations, 
namely by the belief that names are as such denotative. Now 


1 Article, Are there Propositions ? (Proc. Arist. Soc., 1930, pp. 120, 125). 

2 Adopted by Mr. Ryle, op. cit., p. 120. Cf. Stebbing, op. cit., p. 142. 

3 Logic (First ed.), p. 41. Cf. Bosanquet, Logic, I., pp. 45-46; J. N. 
Keynes, Formal Logic (4th ed.), p. 30. 
* Op. cit., § 85. 
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it seems to me that even if names like ‘ unicorn ’ were denotative, 
it would have to be admitted that there are at least a few non- 
denotative names, such as ‘ that which has being in no universe ’ 
and ‘ that which is in no sense real’ and ‘ that which cannot be 
denoted’; and further that the account given by logic of the 
linguistic properties of a name as such should not be such as to 
preclude the scientific or metaphysical verdict that nothing is 
denoted by some names. Lastly, however difficult it may be to 
see how a name can be non-denotative, it is clear that the solution 
offered by the logicians who hold that all names are denotative 
is no solution. For if the name ‘ unicorn’ is denotative, what 
it denotes must, consistently with its meaning, be in reality and 
not merely in imagination. This is more easily seen if we take, 
instead of the name ‘ unicorn ’, such a phrase as ‘ animal like a 
horse but with a single horn ’, which would denote what ‘ unicorn ” 
would denote if ‘unicorn’ were denotative. It is clear that 
nothing which has being only in imagination could have a horn. 
If it is suggested that it might have an imaginary horn, it must 
be replied that this would not qualify it to be denoted. For 
these reasons I follow Mr. Russell and Prof. Moore in the search 
for a different solution. What distinguishes my thesis is the 
claim that the admission that there are no unicorns does not 
require the abandonment of the claim that a name has a meaning 
independent of the contexts into which the name enters. So far 
from its being true that the admission that the name ‘ unicorn ’ 
is non-denotative requires the admission that the name is meaning- 
less, it is just because it means what it does that it cannot denote. 
I shall try to reach this result by an examination of Prof. Moore’s 
position in his paper called ‘ The Conception of Reality ’.* 

In this paper Prof. Moore tries to show that logicians who 
claim that unicorns have some sort of being are guilty of a con- 
fusion, and that it is not necessary to admit that in any sense there 
are unicorns. In his attempt to avoid this admission, Prof. 
Moore is embarrassed by a concession which to me seems fatal 
to his thesis. “ It is undoubtedly the case that, even if temporal 
facts are unreal, 7.e., there are no such things, we can and do 
think of them, just as it is undoubtedly the case that, though 
unicorns are unreal, we can and do imagine them” .? On this 
concession Prof. Moore suggests that Bradley might found the 
claim that temporal facts and unicorns, though unreal, must at 
least be. Bradley is supposed to defend his claim thus: “ How 
can a thing ‘ appear’ or even ‘ be thought of’ unless it is there 


2 References are to Philosophical Studies. 2 Pp. 214-215, 
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to appear and to be thought of ? To say that it appears or is 
thought of, and yet that there is no such thing, is plainly self- 
contradictory. A thing cannot have a property, unless it is 
there to have it, and, since unicorns and temporal facts do have 
the property of being thought of, there certainly must be such 
things”’.1 Despite the hint that “the fallacy involved in this 
argument is too gross for it to be possible that Mr. Bradley should 
have been guilty of it’? and the supposition that “it will be 
quite obvious to every one here that it is a fallacy; that the fact 
that we can think of unicorns is not sufficient to prove that, in 
any sense at all, there ave any unicorns ’’,? I venture to opine 
that the argument is not fallacious, and that if the conclusion is 
false, as I agree with Prof. Moore that it is, this is not because the 
inference is invalid but because the premiss is untrue.4 More- 
over, if the premiss were true, it would imply not just that 
unicorns have some sort of being but that they are real in exactly 
the same sense as that in which lions are real. The reason 
why I feel unable to accept Prof. Moore’s account of the fallacy 
he alleges is that, while I could admit, if ‘ asserting’ means 
* judging ’ and not ‘ expressing ’, that, when I say ‘ I am thinking 
of a unicorn ’, “ I am ot asserting that the two properties of being 
a unicorn and of being thought of by me both belong to one and 
the same thing ’’.® I cannot see how the sentence which I utter 
could possibly fail to mean what in that case I am not asserting. 

If the speaker is said to mean something different from what 
the sentence which he utters means, this can be allowed only if 
what the speaker is said to mean is identified with what he intends 
to reveal or with what is meant by the sentence which he ought 
to utter in order to reveal what he intends or with what he thinks 
is meant by the sentence he utters. In one or other of these 
senses an officer who had said ‘ Advance ’ with the intention that 
his men should understand that they were to retreat might be 
said to have meant ‘ Retreat’; and in this sense we talk of 
“saying what we mean ’, 7.e., ‘ saying what means what we mean 
it to mean’, and of ‘ meaning what we say ’, 7.e., ‘ meaning that 
what is meant by what we say should be meant by it’. I suggest, 
therefore, that when anyone, who does not believe that the two 
properties of being a unicorn and of being thought of by him both 
belong to one and the same thing, nevertheless says ‘ I am thinking 
of a unicorn’, the true explanation lies in an improper use of 


1Pp. 215. 2 Pp. 215. 3 Pp. 216. 

4 Or presupposes what is untrue. I do not admit that its contradictory, 
resting on the same presupposition, is any better. 
5 Pp. 216-217. 
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language, in his uttering a sentence which means not what he 
wants to be thought to maintain but something else which he 
would disown. Prof. Moore argues as if the two alternatives, 
that the two properties of being a unicorn and of being thought 
of by some one really belong to one and the same thing and that 
anyone who utters a sentence which means this mistakenly 
believes this, were exhaustive. Accordingly, he takes the view 
that the sentence only appears to mean this but really means 
something else, and that the problem is to discover what the sen- 
tence does mean. He seems either not to recognise or to regard 
as unworthy of consideration a third alternative, that those 
who utter the sentence believe what is true but express themselves 
improperly. 

The method exemplified in Prof. Moore’s argument is employed 
by certain other philosophers who appear to be animated by a 
spirit of magnanimity toward common sense. When confronted 
with a sentence which is commonly believed to express a truth, 
instead of assuming that the meaning of the sentence is already 
known and trying to determine whether what the sentence means 
is true and whether what it means is what those who utter it 
expect to be taken to be contending and what, accordingly, they 
suppose the sentence to mean, these philosophers adopt a more 
subtle device. Treating the meaning of the sentence as an open 
question, they undertake to discover what it means, and they 
use the assumption that what it means is true as a clue to its 
meaning. There is a variant form of this device, whose linguistic 
implications are less questionable, but which is not always care- 
fully distinguished. Instead of undertaking to discover what 
the sentence does mean, the philosopher may undertake to dis- 
cover what it ought to mean, and what, if he persuades the world, 
it will come to mean. But if he proceeds on the assumption that 
what the sentence does mean is not already known, the plan of 
discovering what it ought to mean is apt to blend with the plan 
of discovering what it does mean. The relation between these 
two undertakings may be illustrated by reference to certain well- 
known passages in the writings of Dr. Broad. 

The motive of these passages seems to be the desire to avoid, 
or perhaps, in view of the uncompromising admonition which in 
the end common sense provokes,! to postpone, the rejection of 
the utterances of the plain man upon the subject of our knowledge 
of the external world. ‘‘ But no one doubts that such phrases 
as ‘I see a bell’, ‘I feel a bell’, ‘ I hear a bell’, indicate states 


1The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 186. 
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of affairs which actually exist from time to time. People do not 
begin to quarrel until they try to analyse such situations, and to 
ask what must be meant by ‘I’, by the ‘ bell ’, and by ‘ hearing ’, 
if it is to be true that ‘I hear a bell’. When they do this they 
are liable to find that the only senses of ‘I’, ‘ bell’, and ‘ hear ’, 
which will make the statement true are very different from those 
which we are wont to attach to these words”. But the senses 
“ which we are wont to attach to these words ” are presumably 
the meanings which, however unfortunately, the words in fact 
have, and the adoption of the senses which Dr. Broad calls the 
only senses ‘“‘ which will make the statement true’, must, since 
those senses are other than the meanings which the words in fact 
have, involve the disappearance of the original statement and 
the substitution of a new, and perhaps true, statement for it. 
Moreover, if ‘indicate’ means ‘denote’, the words meaning 
what they do, the phrases do not, if Dr. Broad is right, “ indicate 
states of affairs which actually exist from time to time”. On 
the contrary, it is only because the problem of perception has 
not occupied the serious attention of more than a few people, 
that these phrases have come to be applied to states of affairs 
to which, if Dr. Broad is right, a further examination of the states 
of affairs shows these phrases to be inapplicable. Elsewhere 
Dr. Broad seems to identify the meanings of phrases with the 
meanings with which a philosopher might like to endow the 
phrases. ‘‘ We talk of ‘ hearing a noise ’ and of ‘ hearing a bell’. 
In the first case we mean that we are sensing an auditory sensum, 
with certain attributes of pitch, loudness, quality, etc. In 
the second case we mean that, in consequence of sensing such a 
sensum, we judge that a certain physical object exists and is 
present to our senses”’.2 It may be admitted that the difference 
between the awareness of an auditory sensum and the awareness 
by means of it of a body is unusually glaring. Many people, 
perhaps, reflect sufficiently to recognise, at least in certain moods, 
that there is some such difference as Dr. Broad maintains between 
what is called ‘ hearing a noise’ and what is called ‘ hearing a 
bell’. But when we come to believe that the act called ‘ hearing 
a bell’ involves an elaborate interpretative contribution which 
the act called ‘ hearing a noise’ does not involve, while we con- 
tinue faute de mieux to use the phrase ‘ hearing a bell’, the utter- 
ance of which in a society which does not demand the accurate 


1 Op. cit., p. 140. 
2 Scientific Thought, p. 248. It is clear from the context that Dr. Broad is 
claiming that the expressions have different meanings as used by us and 
not merely that they are used by us to subserve different communications. 
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use of language does reveal to the hearer what we intend to reveal 
to him, we do so with a consciousness of its impropriety, comforted 
by the reflection that we are only acquiescing in the general prac- 
tice. When we are anxious not to be taken to hold the view 
to which the expression is appropriate, we protect ourselves by 
the qualification ‘so-called’ or ‘as people say’. But on most 
occasions the inaccuracy is irrelevant, and, though we violate 
the rules of language, we are sustained by the knowledge that 
every one does it and tolerates it in others and that there is no 
easily discoverable satisfactory alternative. Our attitude is 
comparable to that of a bridge player who leads from the table 
when, according to the rules, he ought to lead from his own hand. 
No doubt Dr. Broad uses the word ‘ hear’ in two senses, and his 
arguments tend to show that it would be better if in the study of 
perception we all either used the word in two senses or refrained 
from talking of ‘ hearing a bell’. But his arguments do not tend 
to show that the word in ordinary language has two senses. In- 
deed to suppose this would be to suppose that the plain man is 
already well on the way to a command of the view which Dr. 
Broad is expounding. 

Of these two different claims concerning the meaning of a 
phrase or a word, it is clear that it is the claim concerning what 
is meant and not what ought to be meant that is put forward by 
Prof. Moore. He professes not to show merely that it is desirable 
that ‘I am thinking of a unicorn’ should mean something other 
than that the two properties of being a unicorn and of being 
thought of by me belong to one and the same thing, but to show 
that the sentence does as a matter of fact mean something other 
than this. On the latter claim it seems to me hardly possible 
to argue. If ‘I am thinking of a unicorn’ does not imply that 
there are unicorns, why should ‘the name “ unicorn” denotes 
unicorns’ imply this? Why even should the statement ‘ that 
the two properties of being a unicorn and of being thought of 
by me both belong to the same thing ’ imply that there is anything 
to which they belong? It seems that ordinary beliefs about the 
functions of language would be challenged in such a way as to 
preclude the use of language to reply to the challenge. But the 
former claim seems also inadmissible. It will not do to institute 
a new meaning for a phrase without reference to the constituent 
words and the way in which they are related. And without 
assigning some very singular meaning to ‘thinking’ or to 

“unicorn ’ or to both, the claim that, while ‘ I am hunting a lion’ 
implies that there are lions, ‘ I am thinking of a unicorn ’ is not to 
imply that there are unicorns, would make chaos of the structure 
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of language. The linguistic form which is here involved is em- 
bodied also in numerous cases not here considered, and it cannot 
be made to subserve a new purpose on this occasion, without 
either queering its use on other occasions or making the form itself 
ambiguous. Similar considerations would make it wrong to 
contend that ‘ the sun rises ’ either means or ought to mean what 
is meant by ‘ the sun appears to rise’. It is true, as Prof. Stout 
contends,! that the direction of interest at the time when the 
sentence is uttered would make its utterance defensible. But 
this is not because what the sentence means is true but because 
the respect in which it is false is irrelevant. If, in order to en- 
able the sentence to be true, you were to make it mean what is 
now meant by ‘the sun appears to rise’, the meaning of this 
sentence also would have to be modified, and the sentence, ‘ the 
sun only appears to rise, but does not really rise ’, would become 
the expression of a falsehood. In the same way, if philosophical 
analysis reveals that the act commonly called ‘ thinking of a 
unicorn ’ is an act in which unicorns are in no way concerned, 
but an act which, in any defensible sense of ‘ thinking of ’, is 
the thinking of something that is wrongly described as ‘ a unicorn ’, 
the exposition of the analysis would be hampered in advance by 
a premature revision of linguistic properties. In trying to show, 
therefore, that the act commonly called ‘ thinking of a unicorn ’ 
is wrongly so described, I must presuppose that the meaning of 
the phrase is already known and that its meaning is not to be 
challenged. Accordingly, since my argument will not be con- 
cerned with language, I may describe my task simply as that of 
showing that one does not and cannot think of a unicorn. 

In arguing that this belief is mistaken, it will be necessary to 
take account of two conflicting views about the relation of thinking 
to reality. In order to avoid the repetition of lengthy phrases, 
I shall call these views ‘ Realism ’ and ‘ Conceptualism ’, hoping 
that I shall not be so unfortunate as to fail to observe at least 
one of the various conventions regulating the meanings of these 
titles. Without noticing the variety of forms which each view 
can assume, I shall define ‘ Realism’ as ‘the view that the 
relation between thinking and reality is direct’ and ‘ Concep- 
tualism ’ as ‘the view that the relation between thinking and 
reality is indirect, and that that to which thinking is related in 
the way in which Realism maintains it is related to reality, the 
object or content of thinking, is a concept or idea’. I take 
Conceptualism not “to involve the assertion that particular 


1 Studies in Phil. and Psych., pp. 223, 268. 
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existences do not share in reality in a common nature, but are 
merely thought of by us as sharing in a common nature ”’, as 
Prof. Stout once said of itt But whether or not there are com- 
mon natures, by ‘a concept’ I understand not either a charac- 
teristic or a group of characteristics, but the sort of entity that 
is meant, as distinguished from connoted, by a name. Thus what 
is meant by ‘ subject which is good’ is a concept, but what is 
connoted by ‘ subject which is good ’ and denoted by ‘ goodness ’ 
is a characteristic. But while a meaning must be a concept, 
a concept need not be a meaning. When anyone hears the 
phrase ‘ subject which is X’ or any name which means what 
this phrase means, the concept he conceives is, at least as a rule, 
one that would be meant by ‘ subject which is X and Y and Z’, 
so that the conceiving of the concept involves the recognition 
of characteristics which would not be recognised in conceiving 
the mere meaning of the name. But the concept, though it 
embraces more characteristics than the meaning of the name 
embraces, never embraces all the characteristics of that which 
the name denotes. 

Up to a point there is a parallel between the distinction between 
Realism and Conceptualism, as alternative theories of concep- 
tion, and the distinction between what Dr. Broad ? calls ‘ the 
Multiple Relation Theory’ and ‘the Object Theory ’, as alter- 
native theories of perception. It is this parallel which gives 
to both Conceptualism and the Object Theory a certain advan- 
tage in taking account respectively of erroneous thinking and 
perceptual illusion. But there is one very important respect 
in which the parallel breaks down. The Object Theory main- 
tains that there are objects of a certain kind, called ‘ appearances ’, 
which “ actually do have the characteristics which the physical 
object seems to have. Thus the Object Theory analyses the state- 
ment that the penny looks to me elliptical into a statement which 
involves the actual existence of an elliptical object, which stands 
in a certain cognitive relation to me on the one hand, and in 
another relation, yet to be determined, to the round penny.” 
But Conceptualism cannot maintain that the concept is charac- 
terised by the characteristics by which the thinker believes the 
reality to be characterised. For if the reality is characterised 
by an inexhaustible number of characteristics, among which 
are Xness, Yness and Zness, and if whatever is characterised 
by Xness, Yness and Zness is characterised by the other charac- 
teristics also, then the concept which is meant by ‘ subject which 


1 Op. cit., p. 303. 


2 Scientific Thought, p. 237. 
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is X and Y and Z’, since it is not characterised by the other 
characteristics, cannot be characterised even by Xness, Yness 
and Zness. Thus the concept of a lion might be what is meant 
by ‘subject which has four legs, a head, a mane, a tail and a 
yellow skin’; but while the lion is characterised in all these 
ways and in others not mentioned, some of which are also not 
known, the concept of a lion does not itself have four legs or a 
head. Whether or not Conceptualism can be vindicated, it must 
not claim that a veridical concept is characterised by a selection 
of the characteristics of the reality of which it is the concept, 
nor that a veridical concept resembles the reality of which it is 
the concept, if resemblance consists in the being characterised 
by at least the same determinable characteristics. It is better 
to say that a veridical concept is embodied in reality and to de- 
fine ‘embodiment’, at least pending further investigation, by 
reference to meaning, thus. The concept which is meant by 
* subject which is X and Y and Z’ is embodied in whatever reality, 
if any, is X and Y and Z. 

Now this distinction between Realism and Conceptualism can- 
not be neglected in a discussion of the act called ‘ thinking of 
a unicorn’. For while Realism may follow common sense in 
the belief that what is thought of is at once the immediate object 
of the thought and the reality upon conformity with which the 
truth of the thought depends, Conceptualism, denying that any- 
thing can fulfil both these requirements, has to choose whether 
to use the phrase ‘ to think of’ in two senses, a decision which 
alone would justify the acquiescence in ordinary usage once the 
ordinary belief has been abandoned, or to apply the phrase only 
either to the reality as being that to which the thinking is in- 
directly related or to the concept as being that to which the think- 
ing is directly related. It will be convenient to have names by 
which to refer to the two relata. Dr. Broad’s distinction between 
ontological and epistemological object may meet the need, though 
I am doubtful whether he would sanction the use to which this 
distinction is put in what follows. The distinction between the 
reality and the concept is unsatisfactory because, if the language 
is pressed, it implies that the concept is unreal. Now whether or 
not the esse of a concept is concipi, so that the phrase ‘ un- 
conceived concept’ is a non-denotative phrase, to admit that 
the concept is unreal is to abandon Conceptualism. But though 
the concept must be maintained by Conceptualism to be a reality, 
it is not that reality which conditions the truth or falsity of 
belief. On the contrary the reference of the concept to reality is 
true or false according as the concept is or is not embodied in 
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a reality beyond the act.!. And it is that reality which determines 
the truth or falsity of the belief that is here called ‘ the ontological 
object ’. 

With this distinction we are in a position to examine the view 
that it is possible to think of a unicorn. 

According to Conceptualism, the act called ‘thinking of a 
lion’ involves an ontological object, which is denoted by the 
name ‘lion’ and which embodies an epistemological object to 
be called ‘ the concept of a lion’. The ontological object of all 
acts of thinking of a lion is the same, except so far as one lion 
differs from another, but the epistemological object varies not 
only with the knowledge of the thinker but also as he recalls more 
or less of his knowledge on any occasion. But however extensive 
his knowledge may be and however much of it he may on any 
occasion recall, what he conceives will always be distinguishable 
as abstract from the ontological object as concrete. According 
to Realism, there is no epistemological object distinct from the 
ontological object, and the failure, which must be admitted, of 
thinking to grasp in all its detail the nature of the ontological 
and only object is expressed by saying that, while the ontological 
object is characterised by endless characteristics, it is thought of 
or conceived as being characterised by only a selection of these 
characteristics. On both views the description of the act as 
‘thinking of a lion’ is defensible. But the act called ‘ thinking 
of a unicorn ’ is of such a nature as to make the description in- 
applicable. Conceptualism must maintain either that this act 
has no ontological object, so that if only an ontological object 
is to be said to be ‘ thought of ’, it is not the act of thinking of 
anything ; or that the ontological object differs from the episte- 
mological object in a way in which a lion does not differ from the 
concept ofalion. The epistemological object, that is, is not only, 
as in the case of thinking of a lion, abstract. It is also positively 
discrepant with any reality that could be called ‘ the ontological 
object’. The ontological object might be identified either with 
the negative fact of the unreality of unicorns or with the positive 
nature of reality which excludes unicorns. In any case, for 
some Conceptualists, the ultimate subject of every judgment is 
Reality. The consideration that is relevant is that if there is 
an ontological object of the act called ‘ thinking of a unicorn’, 
whatever the ontological object may be, at least it is not a unicorn. 
But neither is the epistemological object a unicorn. For the 
epistemological object is what is meant by some phrase connoting 


1Cf. Bradley's definition of ‘ Judgment ’. 
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a selection of the characteristics which would characterise a 
unicorn if there were one, and is not what would be denoted by 
‘unicorn’ even if the name were denotative. Just as, if it is 
admitted that the phrases ‘three-sided figure’ and ‘ three- 
angled figure’ differ in meaning and that everything properly 
describable by the one phrase is also properly describable by the 
other, it must be admitted that neither phrase means something 
that has either sides or angles, so it must be admitted that what 
is meant by the phrase ‘ animal like a horse but with a horn’ 
could not, even if the phrase were denotative, have a horn. The 
contention is not that the epistemological object of the act called 
‘thinking of a unicorn’ is in any sense unreal, but only that it 
is not a unicorn. If ‘thinking of’ is to have for its object an 
epistemological object, it is impossible to think of either a lion or 
a unicorn. The Realist account of the act called ‘thinking of 
a unicorn’ would differ. The act might be described as the 
thinking of a part of reality, the ontological object, as being what 
no part of reality is, as having characteristics by which nothing 
is characterised. The characteristics might be allowed separately 
to characterise different realities, but not collectively to charac- 
terise anything. It seems then that on neither view can it be 
allowed that the thinker thinks of a unicorn. In fact the error 
of one who believes that there are unicorns might be said to lie 
in the consideration, that, if he reflected upon his thinking, he 
would think that he was thinking of a unicorn. If he really 
thought of a unicorn he would be right in believing that there 
was at least one unicorn, namely the unicorn of which he thought. 

It remains to consider how an act of thinking which is not the 
thinking of a unicorn comes to be described as if it were. On 
Prof. Moore’s view what requires explanation is ““ why we should 
use the same form of verbal expression to convey such different 
meanings ” ! as those which he believes to be conveyed by the 
sentences ‘ I am thinking of a unicorn ’ and ‘ I am hunting a lion ’. 
For although he admits that ‘ exactly what is meant by saying 
‘T am thinking of a unicorn ” is not by any means clear to me’, * 
he claims to know at least that “it is certainly not necessary for 
its truth, that the property of being a unicorn should, in fact, 
belong to anything whatever, or therefore, that there should 
in any sense whatever be a unicorn’. On my view there is no 
difficulty in recognising what the sentence means. We know 
what it means before we begin to philosophise, and only because 
we know what it means are we able to discover that it expresses 


1 Op. cit., p. 217. 2p. 217. 3 Pp. 217-218. 
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what is false and that what it expresses is probably not what those 
who utter it intend to convey. My problem, accordingly, is to 
account for the general employment of an expression which has 
a meaning incompatible with what those who employ it believe. 
It is a problem of the improper use of language. 

The appreciation of the problem depends on the recognition 
of the distinction between the improper use of language and the 
use of language to express what is false. Language is used 
properly or improperly, not according as it expresses what is 
true or false, but according as it expresses what the speaker does 
or does not intend to express. Thus the application of a name 
to something not denoted by the name, though it is a misapplica- 
tion of the name, is not, if conditioned by the mistaken belief that 
certain characteristics, whose presence would justify the applica- 
tion of the name, are present, an improper use of language. If 
on the other hand the misapplication is conditioned by the mis- 
taken belief that it is justified by the presence of certain charac- 
teristics which are in fact present, it is an improper use of language. 
Now the use of language to express what is either falsely believed 
or falsely pretended presents no linguistic problem. The pro- 
blem it presents is that of accounting for the mistaken belief 
or for the pretence, not that of accounting for the choice of lan- 
guage. On the other hand, when anyone says what means 
something other than what he intends to express, whether his 
utterance is conditioned by ignorance of the meaning of his words 
or by failure, despite awareness of their impropriety, to find less 
unsatisfactory symbols, the truth of his belief does not redeem 
his language from impropriety. There is, therefore, no linguistic 
problem in the origin of non-denotative names. Anybody who 
thinks that there are unicorns expresses himself properly when 
he says that he thinks of a unicorn. The meaning of his sen- 
tence is just what it would be if there were unicorns. There is 
no difference in the meanings of ‘ unicorn’ and ‘lion’ except 
the sort of difference that there is between the meanings of * lion ’ 
and ‘horse’. Being denotative or non-denotative is not a mere 
linguistic property, but depends on the relation between the mean- 
ing and reality, namely on whether there is a reality which em- 
bodies the meaning. For the same reason no linguistic problem 
is presented by the use of a non-denotative name, as if it were 
denotative, in a work of fiction. If you want to believe or to 
come near to believing that unicorns are or that Mr. Pickwick 
was, your best plan is to use just the language which you would 
use if you already believed these propositions. The linguistic 
problem is, therefore, confined to the use of non-denotative names 
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by those who neither believe nor want either to come to believe 
or to be taken to believe that the names are denotative. 

The problem may be approached by reconsidering the pro- 
priety of the sentence ‘ I am thinking of alion’. I have suggested 
that both Realists and Conceptualists could admit ‘ thinking of 
a lion’ to be a description applicable to certain acts of thinking. 
But it is a very indefinite, or, as Mr. Russell uses the word, 
“ambiguous ”’, description, since acts of thinking which differ 
greatly from one another might yet be acts of thinking of a lion. 
According to Conceptualism the inadequacy of the description 
lies in its failure to determine which of the various epistemological 
objects embodied in a lion is conceived by the thinker. Accord- 
ing to Realism what is needed to render the description adequate 
is an enumeration of the characteristics which the thinker thinks 
of a lion as having. But the indefiniteness might not matter. 
In a limited society and under certain conditions known to both 
speakers and hearers, all acts of thinking of a lion might agree 
sufficiently in the characteristics ascribed to their ontological 
objects to make the description adequate for certain purposes. 
But a description of the act called ‘ thinking of a unicorn’ in 
terms of its ontological object, if it has one, would be worthless. 
For it is hard to see how the ontological object of the act called 
‘thinking of a unicorn’ would differ from that of the act called 
‘ thinking of a centaur’ in such a way as to enable a knowledge 
of the difference between the ontological objects to afford a know- 
ledge of the difference between the acts. According to Concep- 
tualism what is needed is a description of the epistemological 
object. This would probably be called ‘ the concept of a unicorn ’. 
But this designation is improper if it means ‘ the concept em- 
bodied in a unicorn’. It could be defended, however, if defined 
to mean ‘the concept embodying the meaning of the name 
“unicorn ’”’.’ According to Realism what is needed is an enumera- 
tion of the characteristics which a part of reality is thought of 
as having. In any case it is clear that, even when we are fully 
alive to the impropriety of the usual description, a proper sub- 
stitute is not easily found. As a guarded description one might 
suggest ‘ an act of thinking which is exactly like what would be 
an act of thinking of a unicorn if there were unicorns’. That 
instead of having recourse to such a device people should extend 
the use of the phrase ‘ to think of ’ to cases where it is not properly 
applicable, is not surprising. In the same way every philosopher, 
whose views on our knowledge of the external world make the 
use of ordinary language for him improper, prefers to be under- 
stood through improper language rather than to be misunder- 
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stood through language whose propriety could be recognised by 
only a few thinkers. 

There is a formidable objection which, it seems to me, could 
plausibly be brought against my contention that the phrase ‘ to 
think of a unicorn’ is improper. Without challenging the claim 
that meaning rests on a conventional basis, it could be rightly 
urged that the conventions which regulate the proper use of 
language can be elicited only from the actual use of language.1 
Now it might be admitted that, even in ascertaining what a name 
does mean as distinguished from what it would be best to make it 
mean, we need not be slaves to actual usage. For if an examina- 
tion of a number of applications of the name satisfies us that its 
meaning is embodied in the things to which the name is applied 
in these instances, and if we then find the name applied to a thing 
which does not embody, but might easily be mistakenly thought 
to embody, this meaning, we are justified in embracing what 
Cook Wilson called “the paradox of a challenge of data ”’.* 
But it might be objected that the use of the phrase ‘ to think of ’, 
when the object of the verb is a denotative name, cannot be made 
to condemn the use of the phrase, when the object of the verb 
is a non-denotative name, since the latter use is not exceptional. 
The answer to this objection is twofold. In the first place the 
distinction between what is to be taken as normal and what as 
exceptional cannot be regulated by the mere counting of instances. 
What distinguishes the use condemned by my theory is the fact 
that, while the act of thinking called ‘ thinking of a unicorn’ 
differs from the act of thinking called ‘ thinking of a lion’ only 
(a) in so far as the meaning of the name ‘ unicorn ’ differs from 
the meaning of the name ‘lion’, and (6) in the relation between 
its epistemological object and reality, the aim of the description 
is only to do justice to the former difference and the inaccuracy 
lies in the neglect of the latter difference. It is because the mis- 
application is intelligible that I venture to pronounce it to be 
a misapplication. In the second place the data are by no means 
limited to the use of the phrase ‘to think of’ but embrace all 
realisations of the linguistic form which consists in the relation 
of a verb to its object. If these are all taken into account the 
usage I have condemned is exceptional also in the sense of being 
comparatively rare. 


1 Cf. Cook Wilson, op. cit., §§ 11, 12. 2§ 13. 
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NOTE ON MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL’S ARTICLE 
‘ON DENOTING 


Although there would be no excuse for supposing that Mr. Russell’s views 
about denoting are still what they were in 1905, there is sufficient reason 
for examining his earlier position, not only in the bare consideration that 
it was once his position but also in the fact that some of the arguments 
put forward in his article ‘ On Denoting ’ have never been refuted and con- 
tinue to appear to some philosophers to constitute an irresistible attack on 
the distinction between denotation and connotation. The view which I 
want to call in question, described as ‘the principle of the theory of 
denoting ” then adv» ated by Mr. Russell, is “that denoting phrases 
[including phrases which are not denotative but which are of the same 
form as denotative phrases] never have any meaning in themselves, but 
that every proposition in whose verbal expression they occur has a 
meaning ”’.2. The view is also expressed by saying that “a denoting 
phrase is essentially part of a sentence, and does not, like most single words, 
have any significance on its own account”’.* The evidence is “ derived 
from the difficulties which seem unavoidable if we regard denoting phrases 
as standing for genuine constituents of the propositions in whose verbal 
expressions they occur”’.t Now I do not want to defend the view that 
every name stands for something. What I want to defend is the view 
that a name, although non-denotative, and so, when used, standing for 
nothing, yet has a significance on its own account. I hold that this view 
is so far from being paradoxical that the failure of a non-denotative name 
to denote is bound up with its meaning just as the denotation of a denota- 
tive name is bound up with its meaning. It is because it means what it 
does that a denotative name is applicable to this, which embodies its 
meaning, and not to that, which does not. So it is because its meaning is 
embodied in nothing that a non-denotative name denotes nothing. If this 
is tenable it does not require the claim that ‘ the present King of France is 
bald’ is nonsense, though it would be, because it means what it does, an 
absurd statement to make except for somebody who does not know that 
the name ‘ present King of France’ is non-denotative. 

Mr. Russell contends that “the relation of the meaning to the denota- 
tion involves certain rather curious difficulties, which seem in themselves 
sufficient to prove that the theory which leads to such difficulties must be 
wrong’. It seems to me that the alleged difficulties result only from 
Mr. Russell’s strange departure from the convention, adopted by Frege 
among others, whereby a name is placed in inverted commas in order to 
speak of the name instead of what the name denotes, while the meaning 
of the name is spoken of by using the phrase ‘ the meaning of the name’. 
According to this convention we should write: The first line of Gray’s 
Elegy is ‘The curfew tolls the knell of parting day’; ‘the first line of 
Gray’s Elegy’ denotes ‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day’; the 
meaning of ‘ the first line of Gray’s Elegy’ is embodied in ‘ The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day’. Instead of this, Mr. Russell begins with 
the puzzling statement ° that ““ when we wish to speak about the meaning 
of a denoting phrase, as opposed to its denotation, the natural mode of 
doing so is by inverted commas”. But no mode could be natural as 
opposed to artificial. There is indeed a usage of the name ‘ natural sign’, 
according to which natural signs may also be conventional signs. In this 
sense a natural sign is one which easily suggests what it is made by conven- 


1 Minp, 1905. 2 P. 480. 2 488. +P, 482. 
5 P. 485. Pp. 485-486. 
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tion to denote, and in this sense an onomatopoeic is a natural sign. But it 
can hardly be claimed that any mode of speaking about the meaning of a 
phrase is natural in this sense. If, however, * natural’ is not opposed to 
‘artificial’, the natural mode would seem to be whatever mode is in fact 
practised. Now inverted commas are generally used in order to show that 
the enclosed portions of discourse are denoted and not in order to show that 
the meanings of these portions of discourse are denoted. 

But while this departure from convention is inconvenient, it could not 
affect the conclusions reached, provided that the new convention was 
constantly observed. But I suggest that Mr. Russell’s conclusion “ that 
we cannot succeed in both preserving the connection of meaning and 
denotation and preventing them from being one and the same ”’ is reached 
only by shifting from the one convention to the other. That “‘ the meaning 
cannot be got at except by means of denoting phrases” I acknowledge. 
But this, so far from being a difficulty, seems to be just what is required. 
Mr. Russell’s argument is as follows:1 “‘ The one phrase C was to have 
both meaning and denotation. But if we speak of “‘ the meaning of C”’, 
that gives us the meaning (if any) of the denotation. “‘ The meaning of the 
first line of Gray’s Elegy ” is the same as ‘‘ The meaning of ‘ The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day’ ’’, and is not the same as “* The meaning of 
‘the first line of Gray’s Elegy’”’. Thus in order to get the meaning we 
want, we must speak not of “ the meaning of C”’, but of “‘ the meaning of 
‘C’”, which is the same as “‘C”’ by itself”. But the truth is that what 
other people denote by “‘ the meaning of ‘C’”’, Mr. Russell chooses to 
denote by “C”’, and the conclusion should be that according to the usual 
convention we must speak not of “the meaning of C”’, but of “the 
meaning of ‘C’”’, which has the same denotation as ‘“C” by itself has 
according to Mr. Russell’s convention. It is, therefore, not necessary to 
accept his claim 1 that ‘‘ the meaning has denotation and is a complex, and 
there is not something other than the meaning, which can be called the 
complex, and be said to have both meaning and denotation’’, and that 
“the right phrase, on the view in question, is that some meanings have 
denotations 

This modification of the language according to which the name is said 
both to mean and to denote is both unnecessary and awkward. No doubt 
it is the meaning of the name, and not the sound or shape apart from the 
meaning, that governs the applicability of the name. But what is appli- 
cable is the name and not the meaning. The meaning is not applicable 
to, but is embodied in, what the name for that reason denotes. But even 
this further modification, if constantly observed, could not affect the ten- 
ability of the distinction between denotation and meaning; and Mr. 
Russell’s claim that the modification ‘‘ only makes our difficulty in speaking 
of meanings more evident” seems to be the product of further shifting. 
“ For suppose C is our complex ; then we are to say that C is the meaning 
of the complex’. But according to Mr. Russell’s modification, the com- 
plex is the meaning of the name, and it is the name that has the meaning 
and the meaning that denotes. To say, therefore, that if C is the complex, 
C is the meaning of the complex, is to claim that the meaning of a name 
has a meaning, a claim which is not required by the proposed modification 
and which is in any case untrue if ‘ meaning’ means ‘ what is meant by 
asymbol’. And, even worse, it is to claim that the meaning of a name 
means itself. 


1P. 486. 1P, 487. 3 Pp, 487. 
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III—BURNET’S SOCRATES. 
By THEODORE DE LaGuNa. 


ARISTOTLE attributes the origin of Plato’s theory of ideas to the 
interaction of two factors: the Heraclitean doctrine of the 
universal flux and the Socratic conception of knowledge as dis- 
tinct from opinion. This account of the matter is essentially 
credible, and it finds support in the concluding pages of the 
Cratylus. Since all things in the world of phenomena flow 
continually, they cannot properly be said to be, and they are 
not possible objects of knowledge. Such objects must be eternal. 
Hence the world of ideas. 

Students of Plato, however, have inevitably been led to recog- 
nize another factor in the development of the theory ; namely, 
the study of mathematics, and personal contact with the ways 
of thought that had grown up among mathematicians. Aristotle 
notes the close affinity between the Pythagorean and the 
Platonic theories, and there is suggestive evidence to the same 
effect in Plato himself. In the Phaedo, as Burnet has remarked, 
the young Thebans who have studied with Philolaus give ready 
and even eager assent to the various aspects of the theory that 
are presented ; and the same is true of Phaedo’s auditor, the 
Pythagorean Echechrates of Phlius. The Eleatic Stranger in 
the Sophist alludes to the Pythagoreans as “ friends of the ideas ” 
—if we follow Burnet’s identification of the object of this much 
discussed reference—and while the worthy Italian finds reason 
to stigmatize those neighbours of his as loose thinkers, he cites 
virtually only one ground for this: they are so extreme in their 
advocacy of the sole reality and the eternal changelessness of 
the ideas that they overlook the real existence of the soul. 

There are other more obvious marks of Pythagorean influence 
in the writings of Plato’s middle period. First in the Gorgias, 
and then much more insistently in the Phaedo, the intellectual 
asceticism of the society makes itself felt in connection with 
the belief in immortality. The conception of moral redemption 
as a purification dominates both dialogues, determining the 
theory of punishment in the former, and the theory of the whole 
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intellectual as well as practical life in the other. Metempsychosis 
seems to be taken over bodily ; and it is not wholly fanciful to 
see in the theory of learning as recollection the impress of the 
philosopher who, as the story goes, thought that he had once 
fought at Troy. In the Republic and Phaedrus also the influence 
continues ; for example in the famous three-fold division of the 
types of men: those who, as the old saying puts it, go to the 
games in order to buy and sell, those who go in order to compete 
for glory, and those who are content to behold. 

It has been supposed that this influence of Pythagorean 
mathematics, on the one hand, and Pythagorean religion and 
ethics, on the other, is due to Plato’s own contact with members 
of the school. That in a later period of Plato’s life he was on 
terms of intimate and cordial friendship with prominent 
Pythagoreans is certain; and in ancient times the opinion 
existed that these relations dated from certain travels of his 
in the years immediately following Socrates’s death. There is, 
however, no early testimony in support of this opinion, though 
the contents of the Phaedo would seem to make it not improbable. 

On the other hand, it has been supposed that Socrates, though 
by no means ignorant of mathematics, had no vital interest 
in the subject, and that he never in any direct and forceful way 
came under Pythagorean influence. Apparent evidence to the 
contrary in the dialogues has been explained as due to Plato’s 
putting of his own views into the mouth of his principal char- 
acter, even when these were markedly in conflict with the real 
Socrates’s thought. In particular it has been held that 
Socrates was entirely innocent of the theory of ideas, at any 
rate in the form in which it is presented in the Phaedo and the 
Republic. Recently, however, the thesis has been maintained, 
that these dialogues—and, indeed, almost without exception, 
the Platonic dialogues generally—are virtually true to the 
historical facts: that the various elements of Pythagoreanism, 
including the theory of ideas, belonged to Socrates at least as 
much as to Plato; and that the older thinker had been in 
intimate relation with the Pythagoreans before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War. In the following pages I shall 
briefly consider the evidence for this view presented by the late 
John Burnet, especially in his editions of the Phaedo and the 
Apology of Socrates, and in his Greek Philosophy, Part 1. 
Burnet’s last book, Platonism, is of less importance as it bears 
many marks of the lack of necessary revision. 

Just how Socrates is supposed to have become associated 
with the Pythagoreans is not made clear. In the Phaedo, in 
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speaking of their moral teaching with regard to suicide, he does 
not pretend to more than a hearsay knowledge of it. Socrates 
never travelled ; and, so far as we know, no Pythagoreans had 
ever settled in Athens or even made a prolonged visit there. 
Burnet finds a significance in the fact that Simmias, Cebes, and 
Phaedondas of Thebes, after studying with Philolaus at home, 
became intimate associates of Socrates in his last years: it is 
as if they had been passed on to him. Burnet tells us that a 
number of the men who had gathered around Socrates in the 
days before the war rejoined him at its close, and that in the 
Phaedo Plato makes a special point of bringing this out. The 
presence of certain Eleatics of Megara, whose philosophy was 
in its origin, according to Burnet, an offshoot from Pythagorean- 
ism, is cited as evidence of the Pythagorean connection. 

Burnet’s theory is complicated by the further hypothesis, 
that Socrates, as a thinker associated with Pythagoreanism, was 
much more of a cosmologist than he is commonly supposed to 
have been. This involves the discrediting of Xenophon as a 
witness and a curious rehabilitation of Aristophanes. It also 
involves accepting the Socrates of the Phaedo as being in all 
essential respects a faithful reproduction of the historical original. 

In arguing for the truth of this theory, Burnet contributed 
more than we can easily estimate to the understanding and 
appreciation of Plato. The learning upon which he drew was 
extraordinary. If only for his notes on Attic idiom, he has 
become an indispensable guide to the student of Plato. But 
the theory itself I do not believe holds together. Burnet has 
effectively shown that it is ridiculous to accept as true to life 
Plato’s presentation of Socrates the man, and to regard the 
utterances which he assigns to this character as having no essen- 
tial relation to the man. The presence in Socrates, as well as 
in Plato himself, of a Pythagorean stream of influence is far 
from improbable. But it still seems to me that the arguments 
of the Phaedo cannot as a whole be safely attributed to Socrates, 
and that the hypothesis which makes of him in any important 
sense a physical philosopher. is inacceptable, being, indeed, 
inconsistent not only with Burnet’s own estimate of the evi- 
dential value of the Platonic dialogues but with such a limited 
estimate as may more prudently be hazarded. 

Burnet’s criticism of Xenophon is in great part indisputably 
correct; on some points, however, it strikes me as being 
strangely exaggerated. The facts of the matter, as I see them, 
may be briefly stated as follows. Xenophon, as a literary 
man, is on a level far below that of the very great. As a moral- 
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ist, he shows a deep and sincere earnestness; and his most 
ambitious work, the romance of Cyrus the Elder, is permeated 
with ethical ideas. But he is a common-sense thinker, and the 
Socrates that he depicts for us is above all else a man of supreme 
common sense. Xenophon does not pretend to be one of those 
who knew Socrates best. He writes, as one who in his youth 
had been a resident of Athens, for the larger Greek world which 
had never had the opportunity of knowing the man at all, except 
by report. The conversations which he pretends to record must 
be mainly imaginative reconstructions, and some of the longer 
and more elaborate ones have scarcely any claim to be regarded 
as historical at all. Xenophon’s Symposium is obviously a 
piece of fiction, and the conversations with Euthydemus in the 
Memorabilia are in pretty much the same category. The shorter 
sayings and arguments which he gives us have much more chance 
of being genuine ; and it is noteworthy that the most valuable 
sections of the Memorabilia (such as III., 9) are composed of 
material of this kind. Xenophon seems to have drawn heavily 
upon the writings of other men, rather than upon recollections 
of his own ; principally, it is to be supposed, upon Antisthenes, 
whom he treats with great respect though he does not follow him 
in his extreme doctrines ; perhaps also, as Burnet has suggested, 
upon Plato. 

All this, I believe, is now generally recognized. But we 
find Burnet asserting that Xenophon, as a young man, was 
already a professional soldier; whereas he went on Cyrus’s 
expedition, not in any military capacity, but as a personal friend 
of Proxenus. Burnet suggests that Xenophon was attracted 
to Socrates by the old man’s distinguished military record ; 
whereas it is in Plato, not in Xenophon, that that record is 
repeatedly extolled. Xenophon had an intense, if not very 
profound, interest in such moral problems as occupied Socrates’s 
mind, and there is no reason to look further for the ground of 
his regard. On the same level is the assertion that Xenophon 
cared not so much to defend the memory of Socrates as to 
attack the Athenians. Burnet even insinuates that Xenophon 
was a traitor to his country, saying that the part he took in 
the Battle of Coronea “explains” his banishment; whereas 
it is evident from the Anabasis that the banishment did not 
long follow the return of the Ten Thousand. Xenophon did 
his duty by the country which had given him an asylum. One 
might with better grace accuse John Paul Jones of treason. 

The necessity under which Burnet lay, of discrediting 
Xenophon’s evidence as far as possible, arises from Xenophon’s 
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testimony concerning Socrates’s attitude towards mathematics 
and natural philosophy.t This testimony is clear, emphatic, 
self-consistent, consistent with other doctrines attributed by 
Xenophon to Socrates, and consistent also, as I shall try to 
show, with Plato’s Apology and Phaedo. It does not fall under 
the category of the suspicious long conversations. Xenophon 
says that Socrates advised his associates to study geometry and 
astronomy only so far as they were practically useful, and 
declared that this was true only of the easy elements. The more 
difficult developments, he said, were a useless waste of time ; 
however, he himself was not ignorant of them. Cosmological 
speculations Socrates condemned altogether. Such subjects 
were not adapted to human intelligence, and to speculate upon 
them could not be pleasing to the gods. Those who indulged 
in such speculations fell victims to the grossest delusions ; like 
Anaxagoras, who tried to identify the sun with fire, forgetting 
that fires burn out while the sun does not, that the sun tans 
the exposed skin while fire does not, and that fire is no substitute 
for the sun in its action upon plant life.? Socrates never con- 
versed upon such subjects, but spoke only upon matters of human 
concern, inquiring into the nature of the beautiful, the just, the 
temperate, the courageous, the state, the statesman, etc. 

That this account harmonizes with Xenophon’s general 
description of Socrates I shall not stop to prove, for I do not 
think that it will be denied. It may be suspected that the 
doctrine is Cynic rather than Socratic, but as a matter of fact 
Burnet makes no such suggestion ; and in any case the Cynic 
picture of Socrates has a fair claim upon our respect. Burnet’s 
suggestion is this: “It would be quite like Socrates to tell a 
young man to leave these things alone till he had learned to know 
himself, and that would account for all Xenophon says.” # 
Surely not to one who bears in mind at all fully what Xenophon 
does say. Let us turn to the Phaedo. 

The well-known passage in which Socrates tells of his early 
interest in physical inquiries has often been interpreted as an 
account of Plato’s own mental history. Burnet has shown con- 
clusively that this is an error. The whole passage breathes the 

1 Memorabilia, I., 1, 11-16; IV., 7, 2-8. 

* Burnet states that Xenophon’s account of Socrates’s criticism of 
Anaxagoras is derived from the Phaedo. This seems to be an error. I 
can see practically no relation at all between the two passages; and in 
particular there is no hint in the Phaedo of the shrewd and sound reflection 
as to the very different action of fire and sunshine upon the skin and 


upon plant life. 
* Phaedo, Burnet ed., p. xxxviii. 
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atmosphere of the middle of the fifth century. True or false, 
the story is supposed to apply to Socrates. To what period of 
Socrates’s life does the story belong? “ Néos wv,” he says, 
“when I was young”; or, as Burnet renders the phrase, “ in 
his early youth’. How long did the interest last ? The brief 
enthusiasm for Anaxagoras, which Plato describes, is plainly 
represented as the concluding phase of the period, though this 
is not expressly stated. Socrates is said to have first learned 
of the doctrine of the ordering power of Mind from a man 
(presumably Archelaus) who was reading from Anaxagoras’s 
treatise. It is not easy to think of this as happening after 
Anaxagoras’s stay in Athens, when his name had become a by- 
word ; and if it was before that time Socrates must have been 
very young indeed. Burnet refers to the tradition that Socrates 
became associated with Archelaus for a time; but if we are to 
believe the Phaedo his interest in the Anaxagorean philosophy 
was not long-lived—an intense excitement suddenly aroused 
and swiftly followed by a complete disillusionment. 

In this youthful period of cosmological study was Socrates 
attached to any particular sect or school? The evidence of the 
Phaedo is strongly in the negative. Socrates read widely, and 
he was acquainted with the philosophies of both the eastern 
and the western Greek worlds; but he hesitated among them 
without being able to fix his mind anywhere. In particular, 
there is no indication of any special interest in Pythagorean 
theories, though these are mentioned with the rest. We are 
left, then, with the impression that Socrates deliberately and 
finally abandoned the study of nature at an early age—an age 
-so early that he could later look back upon it as no part of his 
life as a responsible, mature man. 

In the Apology Socrates mentions an old and deep-worn pre- 
judice against him, which he puts in the form of an imaginary 
indictment :—‘* that he investigates the things beneath the earth 
and in the heavens, and makes the worse reason seem the 
better, and teaches others these things”. He refers to the 
Clouds of Aristophanes as one of the sources of this evil im- 
pression. In reply he declares that he professes to know neither 
much nor little of cosmological matters—not but what such 
knowledge would be a very fine thing if anyone had it—and that 
no one has ever heard him conversing about them. Burnet 
interprets the declaration to mean simply that Socrates disclaims 
all knowledge, as distinct from even well-founded opinion, 
concerning these subjects: “he cannot refrain from asking 
more ultimate questions”. That is no doubt correct, so far 
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as it goes; but it is not sufficient. The charge which Socrates 
himself had just formulated had to do with physical inquiries. 
The only way to make sense of the passage is to take it quite 
simply—as a denial that he had any interest in cosmology. 

Socrates’s protestation, that he never conversed about cosmo- 
logical subjects, is taken by Burnet to mean that he never talked 
about these matters in public;! but Burnet claims that he 
studied them in private with his intimate associates. To support 
this claim he quotes from Xenophon what he declares to be the 
only direct evidence on the latter point—Socrates’s reply to 
Antiphon as to the way in which he and his friends spend their 
time together. “And the treasures of the wise men of old 
Tada copav avdev), which they left behind in their writings, 
I read through with my friends, and if we see anything good 
we pick it out.” ? Need it be remarked that there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that the “ wise men of old ” were 
physical philosophers ? It is far more natural to suppose that 
they were moral and religious poets. That Socrates did read 
the poets we may infer from the Protagoras, where he is made 
to say that he has given serious study to a certain poem of 
Simonides, and proceeds to show that he knows it by heart. 

But there is a further objection to Burnet’s interpretation. 
It is to be found in Socrates’s explicit statement in the Apology 
(33 B.): “If any man says that he ever learned or heard any- 
thing from me privately, which all the rest did not, you may 
be assured that he is not speaking the truth.” 

In the Clouds Socrates is satirized as a physical philosopher 
—to speak more definitely, as an adherent of some form of 
the philosophy of Anaximenes. Burnet, arguing like Socrates's 
judges, that where there is so much smoke there must be fire, 
says that Socrates must have been the head of a real school of 
physical investigators. Perhaps that is not unreasonable ; but 
it is unreasonable to regard such an interpretation of the facts 
as confirmed by the Apology. The Socrates of the Apology 
refers to Aristophanes only as one of his unjust detractors. 
Moreover, he has his own account of the way in which the false 
report arose. He had made himself unpopular and deeply 
suspected by his perpetual cross-questioning, and also through 
the cross-questioning carried on by his young imitators, and 
from this he came to be accused of corrupting the youth. “ And 
when one asks them what I do or teach that is so corrupting, 
they have nothing to say, but do not know; and in order that 


1 Apology, Burnet ed., p. 83. 2 Memorabilia, I., 6, 14. 
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they may not seem to be at a loss they repeat the stock charges 
against all philosophers: the heavenly bodies and the things 
beneath the earth, not recognizing the gods, and making the 
worse reason the better”? (23 D). It is very much as in the 
tilt with Meletus (26 C, D), who, when asked if Socrates does 
not believe in the gods at all—not even that the sun and moon 
are gods—cries out that Socrates says that the sun is stone and 
the moon earth. ‘Do you think,” Socrates replies, “that it 
is Anaxagoras you are prosecuting ?” 

It must be admitted that in the Phaedrus Socrates is repre- 
sented as taking a different attitude toward natural philosophy. 
That is one of the things that have been taken to indicate Plato’s 
own changing outlook and to place the Phaedrus as belonging 
to a time of transition between the period of the Phaedo and 
Republic and that of the Timaeus. “ All great Arts,” says 
Socrates (269 E), “need among other things leisurely and ele- 
vated discussion of nature ; for loftiness of mind and thoroughness 
in all things seem to come from that source.” And he proceeds 
to explain Pericles’s pre-eminence as an orator as being due to 
the addition of this factor to his great native ability—an addition 
which he owed to his intercourse with Anaxagoras! We find, 
however, that this new appreciation of natural philosophy is 
confined to a certain narrow angle. Anaxagoras was valuable 
to Pericles, because he talked to him about the mind, or soul ; 
and, as Socrates soon brings out, nothing worth while can be 
known about the nature of the soul, apart from that of the whole 
organism. This altered estimate of the value of physical specula- 
tion is characteristic of Plato’s later outlook; though it would 
not be hard to show that it is an outgrowth of ideas expressed 
much earlier—in the introductory part of the Charmides, for 
example. If a disputant wished to make out a case for the 
thesis that Socrates was a cosmologist, it is from the Phaedrus 
that he would do well to start. Even assuming, however, the 
historical truth of the Socrates of that dialogue, he would find 
it hard to prove the Italian origin of the cosmology. Anaxagoras 
did not hail from that direction. 

How far the conception of the soul which we find in Plato is 
Pythagorean, I know no way of determining. The insistence 
upon its immateriality may well be derived from that source ; 
while the religious associations, relative to the necessity of 
purification in preparation for future life, are in great part 
clearly Pythagorean. In other respects, the soul, as Plato 
represents it, is a direct descendant of the souls of Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus, and Anaxagoras: it is a natural agency in the 
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organism, similar to the supreme ordering power in the cosmos. 
As Diels has shown, there is a great deal of Heraclitus in the 
Platonic Socrates. In the Phaedo, the opening argument for 
survival is based upon Heraclitus’s law of the alternation of 
contraries, a law which the Ephesian himself had applied to 
birth and death (Frag. 62, Diels) ; while the Pythagorean con- 
ception of the soul as a harmony is definitely rejected. 

We have yet to consider the evidence of Aristotle. Burnet 
does not express a high opinion of Aristotle’s trustworthiness 
as an historian. For one thing, he does not follow the Stagirite 
in his interpretation of Parmenides’s Way of Opinion ; also he 
finds him to be grossly unfair to the Pythagoreans, which is 
no doubt the case. As far as Socrates is concerned, Burnet 
holds that Aristotle had little to give us, beyond what we have 
in Plato and Xenophon. Burnet admits that Aristotle might 
have learned something from conversation with Plato and 
others among the older members of the Academy, but declares 
that this would have been in accord with the Socrates of the 
dialogues—which is doubtless true, in so far as that Socrates is 
intended to be historical. He admits also that Aristotle “ might 
have read ’—why not, “ certainly did read” ?—Socratic dia- 
logues that are not now extant; but he declares that “ the lost 
Socratic writings would not take him far beyond Xenophon ”’.1 
I do not understand this statement. 

In any case, according to Burnet, Aristotle’s evidence does 
not impugn the essentially historical character of the Phaedo. 
It has been thought that he does so, since he says that Socrates 
did not make his universals separate (ywpiotd) from particular 
things; but Burnet says that this denial is quite true of the 
Socrates of the Phaedo. In the Phaedo Socrates speaks of the 
relation between the forms and the things as tapovota or 
kowwvia; the particulars participate in the forms, or imitate 
them; and they are what they are, because the forms are im- 
manent in them.? Burnet seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the expression ywpiord is taken from the ywpis of the 
Parmenides. Socrates, in that dialogue, in giving a brief account 
of the theory of ideas, speaks of distinguishing ywpis avta cal’ 
aura the forms such as likeness, unlikeness, plurality, unity, rest, 
motion, etc. ; and Parmenides, in replying, twice echoes the word. 
From this there can, I think, be little doubt that Aristotle’s 
Xwpiora was intended to apply to the theory of ideas as expounded 
by the Platonic Socrates. This has long been the conventional 
view of the matter, and I see no reason for departing from it. 


1 Phaedo, Burnet ed., p. xxiv. 2 Phaedo 100 C-D. 
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What Aristotle meant by “apart” is to be seen by looking 
back to his account of the manner in which Plato was led to the 
theory of ideas, and supplementing it from the parallel passage 
in the Cratylus (439 C.), where Socrates sets forth some reflection 
which he has often “dreamed”. Plato adopted from Cratylus 
the Heraclitean doctrine of the universal flux, so far as the 
world of phenomena is concerned, and he remained true to it 
all his life. But he learned from Socrates to distinguish know- 
ledge from opinion in such a fashion as to give to the former a 
character of necessity and eternal truth. The objects of know- 
ledge, he held, must have a similar character: they must be 
eternally changeless. Sensible things, as they are always chang- 
ing, have no definite, specific nature; they cannot rightly be 
said to be anything. Hence these things are not possible objects 
of knowledge ; and hence, if knowledge be not an illusion, there 
must be a distinct world of eternal beings, and the universal 
flux is not universal after all. 

It is noteworthy that Cratylus, in the dialogue, admits 
pleasantly enough all of Socrates’s premises, but still clings 
to his Heracliteanism: the flux is universal. There is to his 
mind no contradiction in saying that beauty is always just what 
it is, and yet that all things flow. In this respect, Heraclitus 
and his follower are, in their naiveté, closer on the whole to 
modern scientific ways of thought. Heraclitus taught that the 
laws of nature are eternal, and nevertheless that they are actually 
embodied in this changing world. There is but one world, and 
there is no separation between the “thought”? which is the 
object of human wisdom and the totality of things which this 
“thought ” guides and controls. 

In the Phaedo a further interpretation of the “ separation ”’ is 
given, in connection with the doctrine of recollection. The 
Meno had based this doctrine on the proved efficacy of instruc- 
tion by the method of question and answer; and in the Phaedo 
this line of argument is referred to as one which Socrates fre- 
quently followed. But Socrates here adds another argument. 
Speaking as a mathematician, he notes that no geometrical 
concept, such as equality, is exactly realized in any phenomenon. 
Geometrical equality is absolute equality. Phenomena may 
resemble it, they may approximate to it more or less closely, 
but they always fall short. 

There is a third aspect of the matter, which I hope to discuss 
on another occasion: the quasi-individuality which the ideas 
of the Phaedo exhibit, or which at any rate Aristotle ascribes 
to them. 
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It remains for us to consider the internal evidence which 
Burnet has adduced for the historical genuineness of the Platonic 
Socrates and his theories. In the first place, he tells us, the 
obvious and most natural interpretation of the dialogues is to 
take them in this way. This is especially true in the case of a 
work like the Phaedo, which relates a conversation that is 
supposed to have taken place comparatively recently, on a 
momentous occasion, and when a considerable body of com- 
petent witnesses, all mentioned by name, were present. If the 
dialogue were a fiction, that fact could not have been concealed. 
A distinction must be made between the Phaedo and such dia- 
logues as the Parmenides, where the time of action is long before 
Plato’s birth. Furthermore in the Phaedo the dramatic setting 
of the discussion is most carefully worked up with reference to 
the historical circumstances. Must not the discussion then be 
regarded as historical also? ‘No reader who made his first 
acquaintance with Socrates here could possibly suppose anything 
else.” 

It is doubtful, however, if such a reader is the best judge. 
It is more important to consider what a reader in Plato’s time 
was accustomed to expect. Did other men write fictitious 
Socratic dialogues? Had this even become a recognized art- 
form? If the Phaedo is a fiction, the fact that it could easily 
be proved to be a fiction is of little moment. Xenophon wrote 
fictitious dialogues, as Burnet himself declares. His Economics 
and his Symposium have no greater claim to credence than the 
Education of Cyrus; and though these may well have been 
later than the Phaedo, they serve very well as evidence of a 
literary fashion. Plato’s own Laches, by its very choice of 
characters, stamps itself as a complete fiction. So far as we can 
judge, the public was well prepared for a fictitious account of 
Socrates’s last hours; and the devices which Plato uses to 
secure a realistic effect simply make it better art. 

But if the arguments which Plato puts into Socrates’s mouth 
may not actually have been used by him on the given occasion, 
must they not at any rate have been such as he might have 
used ? Must they not be in character? Is it likely that Plato 
would ascribe to the revered old man ideas which he could not 
possibly have entertained? It is notorious that in the later 
dialogues, which give evidence of a considerable further philo- 
sophical development on Plato’s part, Socrates is no longer the 
chief speaker, or even does not appear at all—if the Philebus 
be excepted, where the leading subject is ethical and so suited 
to Socrates. Burnet regards this as strong evidence that in 
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the earlier dialogues, where Socrates has the leading part, the 
theories ascribed to him are his own. 

Burnet’s argument is confused on the most important point. 
Are we to suppose that Plato regarded it as essential that the 
opinions expressed should be genuinely Socratic, or merely that 
the subjects discussed should be appropriate ? The first alterna- 
tive is what Burnet’s thesis calls for; the second is what the 
example of the later dialogues supports. For not even Burnet, 
I believe, has questioned that the doctrines of the Philebus are 
Plato’s own. Plato found it impossible to put his cosmological 
theories into Socrates’s mouth, since Socrates never conversed 
on such subjects ; and so Timaeus became the expositor. But 
when the chief good was to be discussed, there was no reason 
why Socrates should not be used, even though the thesis to be 
established should be un-Socratic. 

However, it may be admitted that something more than ap- 
propriateness of subject matter is to be supposed in the Phaedo 
and even in the Philebus ; but this something more is just what 
the conventional theory of the relation between Socrates and 
Plato has recognized. On the one hand, Plato idealized his 
master. He treated him not simply as a loved and revered 
individual, but as a representative of all that was essential in 
the philosophical life. On the other hand, Plato surely recog- 
nized the all-important part which Socrates had played in the 
formation of his own philosophy. He was continuing the work 
that Socrates had carried on. His theory of ideas, for example, 
was a direct outgrowth of the Socratic distinction between 
knowledge and opinion, though, no doubt, under Pythagorean 
influence also. In putting thoughts of his own into Socrates’s 
mouth, he was not doing violence: he was paying tribute— 
much as his Pythagorean friends are supposed to have paid tribute 
to the founder of their society. Plato was making clear, as an 
Hegelian would say, the truth of Socrates’s philosophy—its 
development, its inevitable logical outcome. This is measurably 
true even of the Philebus. And this is in principle all that we 
are justified in assuming with regard to the Phaedo. 


Burnet quotes from Schleiermacher a formulation of the 
Socratic problem, which, he says, puts it in a proper light: 
“What may Socrates have been, besides what Xenophon tells 
us of him, without, however, contradicting the traits of char- 
acter and principles of life which Xenophon distinctly sets up 
as Socratic ; and what must he have been to give Plato the oc- 
casion and the right to represent him as he does in his dialogues ? ” 
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Burnet then adds a supplementary question: “ What must 
Socrates have been to have won the enthusiastic devotion of the 
Pythagoreans of Thebes and the Eleatics of Megara?” Even 
this, however, leaves the necessary inquiry imperfectly outlined. 
There are other directions of Socrates’s influence that have to 
be considered. What of Antisthenes? Why is he ignored ? 
What, too, of Aristippus? For he also has a place among the 
Socratics. The real question, then, is this: What can we 
imagine Socrates to have been, in order that he should have 
been in different degrees the master of all these men? To con- 
ceive him simply as the Platonic Socrates is to make at least 
Antisthenes impossible. 


ot 


IV.—A SET OF AXIOMS FOR THE THEORY 
OF DEDUCTION. 


By Bernarp Norcutrt. 


THE following paper falls into two parts: the first gives a com- 
pletely formalized set of axioms for the theory of deduction of 
propositions considered as units—a theory where nothing is left 
to the intelligence of the reader, where everything assumed is 
explicitly stated. The discovery that axioms corresponding to 
(5) and (13) are necessary, is due to Prof. H. M. Sheffer, of Harvard 
University ; in our general method of analysis we also follow 
him. Naturally, he is to be held responsible, neither for the 
axioms referred to, nor for anything else in this paper. 

Part of the analysis of Axiom (10) is due to Prof. A. N. White- 
head. 

The symbolism used is that of Principia Mathematica (in the 
first part of our paper, that of Section A, in the second, that of 
Section B). 

The second part of our paper extends the theory of deduction 
to include an analysis of propositions into subjects and predicates. 
Here, while the formal rules of symbolic deduction are in general 
the same as those of Part I., the rules of interpretation are ex- 
ceedingly complex. Hence our chief concern is to provide rules 
of interpretation which will give our axioms adequate generality 
with respect to type. 

In both parts, single inverted commas indicate that the 
symbols occurring between them are to be considered in them- 
selves, and not with respect to the objects they represent. 
Double inverted commas indicate quotations. 


Consider a system K, consisting of elements p, q, etc., a unary 
operation ‘}-’, a unary operation ‘~’, and a binary operation 
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AXIOMS. 
FoRMULz. 


(1) E~(pvp).v.p. 

(2) BY g.v.pvg. 

(3) 

(4) 
(01) pvg. 

(02) 


oF INFERENCE. 


(03) Definition : Any set of symbols following the symbol ‘ -’ 
until we come to some symbol not belonging to the system, or to 
a repetition of ‘ } ’, is an expression of the system. 

(5) The expressions of the system are to be read from left to 
right, horizontally. 

(6) If p is an element of the system, then ~ p is an element of 
the system. 

(7) If pand q are elements of the system, then p vq is an element 
of the system. 

(8) If ‘s’ is an expression of the system, and ‘~ s yé’ is an 
expression of the system, then ‘¢’ is an expression of the system. 

(9) If any symbol representing an element of the system be 
repeated in any expression, then in that expression it represents 
the same element in its later occurrences, as it did in its first. 

(04) A real variable is a symbol representing indifferently any 
one of a class of entities. 

(05) A dependent variable is a symbol determined in its reference 
by some real variable, as in (9). 

(10) Whenever any symbol is a real variable, then if there be 
substituted for this symbol any other real variable representing 
any member of the same class of entities, or any real variable 
representing any member of a sub-class of these entities, or any 
dependent variable, the result is an expression of the system, if 
the substitution has been made in an expression of the system ; 
‘py’, ‘q’... are real variables at their first occurrence in any 
expression. 

(11) If brackets, ‘( )’, occur in any expression, then what- 
ever occurs between these brackets is to be treated as a single 
element with respect to any operation upon it. 

(12) If dots occur to the left and right of an operational 
symbol, they mean that everything to the left of the dot on the 
left, or to the right of the dot on the right, until we come to an 
equal or greater number of dots, is to be interpreted as a single 
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symbol with respect to any operation, except that, when dots 
occur within brackets, the scope of the dots does not extend 
outside the brackets. 

(13) A new symbol may be introduced at pleasure for any 
symbol, or set of symbols, already in use, provided that such 
procedure be announced by placing the new symbol to the left of 
‘== pr’, and that which it symbolizes, to the right. 


OF INTERPRETATION. 


(06) A false proposition is the negation of a true proposition. 

(07) The truth-value of a proposition is truth if it is true, false- 
hood if it is false. 

(08) A truth-function ' is an expression involving real variables 
such that, when propositions whose truth-values are determined 
are inserted in place of the variables, the result is a proposition 
whose truth-value is determined. 

(09) A tautology is a truth-function whose truth-value is in- 
variably truth, whatever propositions are inserted in place of the 
variables. 

(14) The symbol ‘ +’ is to mean that the expression following 
is a tautology, when the symbols in the expression are interpreted 
as follows: ‘p’, ‘q’, ete., are variables representing any pro- 
position, ‘y’ represents disjunction, and ‘~’ immediately pre- 
ceding any proposition means the negation of that proposition. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AXIOMS. 


On the relation of these axioms to those of Principia Mathe- 

The axioms of Class I. are taken over directly from Principia 
+1. 2—+ 1.6, except as follows : 

«1.5 is omitted, since its redundance has been proved by 
P. Bernays.? 

Dots after ‘ -’ are omitted, because the form in which definition 
(03) is framed makes them unnecessary, and their omission 
simplifies (12). 

The symbol ‘3’ is not used in the axioms, as its use would 
make (14) more complicated. 


1For (08) and (09) see Wittgenstein, T'ractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 
p. 105. 


>P. Bernays, “ Axiomatische Untersuchung des Aussagenkalkuls der 
Prine. Math.” ; Math. Zeitschr., 25. Anyone interested in the proof may 
find it readily available in Hilbert and Ackermann, Grundziige der Theoretis- 
chen Logik, p. 27. 
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Nothing in our axioms corresponds to the linguistic principles 
+ 1.11 and «1.72 in Principia, since we have introduced no 
general functional symbol. 

Other parallels will be discussed later. 

Our set has not aimed principally at economy. Had we used 
Sheffer’s stroke-function, and Nicod’s postulate (see: “A Re- 
duction in the Number of the Primitive Propositions of Logic”, 
Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., Vol. XIX.), our axioms would be reduced 
to nine: (1)-(4) would be replaced by a single axiom, (6) and (7) 
by a single axiom, (11) and (12) by a single axiom. 

The arrangement given above is designed to emphasize the 
difference between a set of axioms, and a set of postulates. The 
difference may be described thus : 

If a class of entities are defined by a set of postulates, the pro- 
perties of these entities are exhausted in the postulates, and the 
entities are presumed to have no properties beyond those given in 
the postulates, or in such expressions as can be inferred from the 
postulates to hold of these entities. 

A set of axioms is a set of propositions about some class of 
entities which are presumed to have properties independent of 
the formulation of axioms describing them ; the axioms, together 
with such further propositions as can be inferred from them, 
exhaustively describe these entities, with respect to such of their 
properties as are symbolized in the axioms. 

One further definition will be helpful to our discussion: An 
autonomous 1 system of axioms or postulates, is a system which 
requires for its development no principles of inference which are 
not explicitly formulated in these axioms or postulates. 

Mathematical systems are commonly not autonomous ; they 
employ implicitly most of the principles belonging to Class IT. of 
the set above, as well as at least one other (The Principle of 
Equality, to be mentioned later). They are quite right in doing 
this. It is only where our interests are rather logical than mathe- 
matical, 2.e., in seeing rather how inferences are made, than what 
can be inferred, that an enumeration of these principles becomes 
desirable. 

It will be observed that if (1)-(4) of our system be considered 
apart from the rest, they form a set of marks on paper: if 
(1)-(13) be considered apart from the rest, they form an 
autonomous system of postulates, which can be completely 
developed without any reference to an interpretation: when, 
however, (14) is added, all the postulates (1)-(13) become axioms, 
in view of the interpretation given to them. 


1 The term is due to Prof. Sheffer ; the idea derives from Frege. 
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It is interesting to note the properties of an autonomous 
system : an autonomous system in which inferences are possible, 
cannot be defined in fewer than two languages, which we shall 
call A and B. If A expresses truths about the elements of the 
system, then we require another language B, telling us about the 
propositions of A, how from them we may derive new formulas 
concerning the elements of the system. If axioms (1)-(4) had 
been expressed in words, as they might have been, this fact would 
have been disguised, but not altered. For axioms (5)-(13) would 
still tell us, not about the elements of the system, but about 
propositions describing these elements, and would thus be of 
higher type than axioms (1)-(4). It is a merit of symbolic logic 
that it reveals this fact, by employing two languages. In such 
a system the first language must be completely explained by the 
second, and the second must be supposed to be completely under- 
stood without explanation. Of course we could, if we liked, 
introduce a third language explaining the second, but this would 
give us no theoretical advantage. The axioms of Class II. 
require nothing further to validate them; they do not require 
to be applied to themselves. Thus, for instance, we introduce 
a linguistic definition (03), before we introduce (13) which is the 
axiom justifying definitions ; (13), however, refers only to defini- 
tions in Class I. 

After these general remarks, we shall proceed to a detailed 
examination of the rules of inference that we have formulated. 

Axiom (5), defining the order in which the symbols are to be 
read, looks at first utterly trivial. But it is really of consider- 
able importance. It represents the fact that the order of the 
symbols in a formula must be considered, if we are to decide 
whether it is an expression of the system or not.! This principle 
holds invariably in the English language: ‘John killed Joe’ 
signifies differently from ‘Joe killed John’. It does not in 
general hold in Latin, where ‘ Balbus murum fecit’ signifies 
identically with ‘murum Balbus fecit’. It holds, however, in 
Latin, with respect to the relative positions of prepositions and 
the words they govern. This principle becomes of much greater 
interest, when we extend the theory of deduction, from the 
consideration of propositions as bare units, to some analysis of 
their internal structure, 7.e., when we analyse them into subjects, 
predicates, relations. Since most relations have a vector-quality 


1See a review of Principia Mathematica in Isis, No. 25, Vol. VIII. (1), 
Feb., 1926, pp. 226-231, in particular p. 229, for a pertinent observation by 
Prof. Sheffer. 
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to them, the difference between f(x, y) and f(y, x) becomes im- 
portant. 

(6) and (7) correspond closely to the primitive propositions 
«1.7 and «1.71 of Principia. The only difference lies in the 
fact that we have formulated them so that they can be used 
apart from the interpretation of the elements as propositions ; 
while Principia explicitly introduces the word ‘ proposition’ in 
these axioms. The same considerations apply to (8). 

(8) corresponds to « 1.1 in Principia: “ Anything implied by 
a true elementary proposition is true”; but our axiom is 
narrower ; for it is affirmed, not for any proposition, but only for 
any expression of the system, %.e., for any tautology. The 
corresponding statement for any proposition, would be 

which can be derived from the axioms. 

(9) represents what is traditionally called the Law of Identity. 
Like (5), it is not a law which holds universally in any system 
whatever, but is merely a law of some particular systems. It 
usually holds in the English language, but there are exceptions. 
For instance, when Long John Silver asserts “ dooty is dooty ”, 
the second occurrence of the symbol ‘dooty’ has a different 
meaning from the first. The same is true of the proposition 
“ Smith is a smith ’’, if we consider it as spoken, not as written. 
It would be easy to construct a symbolism in which the law of 
identity never held. 

(10) really represents, in a single axiom, three different prin- 
ciples, which are lumped together under the name of the Law 
of Substitution. 

The first is illustrated by the inference from (1) to 


the second by the inference from (1) to 


the third by the inference from (2) to k~q.v.(q¢vq). The 
fourth principle, permitting the substitution of some determined 
argument for a variable, is not mentioned here, because it is 
never used in a formal calculus of propositions. 

The principle formulated in (10) does not permit the invalid 
inference from (2) tok~q.v.pvr7, because 
‘q’ in its second occurrence in (2) is not a real variable, but is 
determined according to (9) by its first occurrence. In its first 
occurrence, however, ‘ q’ is a real variable. 
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(10), unlike (9), is a law which holds in any system whatever. 
Often, however, it is satisfied vacuously, as in arithmetic, where 
every symbol represents a determined element. 

(11) and (12) may be considered together. Dots and brackets 
do not represent elements of the system, but merely give instruc- 
tions about how to read the system. Accordingly, their inter- 
pretation does not belong to the interpretation of the system, 
but constitutes a rule of inference. Since ‘~’ represents a 
unary operation, and ‘vy’ a binary operation, the symbolic 
postulates (1)-(4) would be simply nonsense unless (11), (12) 
were included. 

Like (5), these two axioms appear to be merely trivial, but in 
reality embody a fundamental law of thought, which may be 
formulated thus : it is possible to regard an entity as a unity with 
respect to entities external to it, while regarding it internally as 
a multiplicity. 

This proposition is fundamental to any theory of classes. 
Again, it is continually exemplified in language, as where we 
speak of a man’s body as a unity, and then again of his hands or 
feet, regarding these as unities. 

(13) is not a principle which is essential to any system, though 
it is employed in almost every system. It is the Principle of Re- 
placement ;! which is a different principle from that represented 
by the equality sign ‘= ’in mathematics. This latter may be ex- 
pressed : It is possible to symbolize the same entity in more than 
one way. It refers to two or more relations of a symbol to an 
object, while our principle refers to one relation of a symbol to an 
object, and one relation of a symbol to a symbol. The principle 
of Equality does not form one of our axioms. The difference 
between these two axioms is briefly alluded to in Princvyna (p. 168). 

We now come to the Rules of Interpretation : As we have seen, 
(14) gives a new meaning to all the axioms preceding it. We 
can thus regard the whole set as a single complex assertion, 
governed by (14). None of the axioms can be properly under- 
stood in isolation. As we have had cccasion to observe more 
than once, some postulates which in themselves appear trivial, 
acquire an important meaning when taken in conjunction with 
the rest. 

The interpretation of the symbol ‘}’ is different from that 
given (unofficially) in Principia. The authors did not recognize 
fully the difference between a proposition and a truth-function ; 
for they speak of the expressions of the system as propositions, 


1 The term is due to Prof. Sheffer, 
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and the sign ‘-’ as representing the statement that what follows 
is true. The serious errors to which this gives rise have been 
acutely analysed by Prof. B. A. Bernstein, in several papers. 
In our system, the expressions of the system represent truth- 
functions, and the sign ‘-’ means that the truth-function 
following it is a tautology. Thus any expression taken in con- 
junction with the sign ‘ -’ preceding it, and with axiom (14), is a 
proposition. 

It must be noted that we do not say that ‘p’ represents p is 
true, and ‘~p’, p is false. p is undetermined with respect to 
truth-value, and so is ~ p. Thus p and ~ p vary through the 
same range, and hence axiom (10) applies to either indifferently ; 
if ‘p’ meant p is true, and ‘~p’, p is false, then (10) would 
not be a sufficient axiom, since we should not have the right to 
substitute ‘~ p’ for ‘p’ in any expression. All that is deter- 
mined about p and ~ p with respect to one another, is that they 
have opposite truth-values and are contradictory. 

We now turn to a brief consideration of the primitive ideas 
employed in the system. In enumerating these, we do not 
consider the ideas denoted by the words used in the rules of 
inference. We consider only the ideas symbolized in (1)-(4), as 
interpreted in (14). The following occur : 


proposition 

truth 

negation 

variable 

argument of a variable 
disjunction. 


This list is believed to be complete; but doubts arise as to 
whether ‘ order’ must not also be introduced as a primitive ; 
further, in view of our analysis of (12) and (13), it may be true 
that the notion of ‘class’ is concealed in the use of brackets ; 
and the variable may be suspected of harbouring the same 
offender. 

The fact that we have defined the words ‘ real variable ’, must 
not be taken to mean that we have defined the notion. This is 
contained in the use of the word ‘ any ’, and is primitive. 


1 E.g., “Whitehead and Russell’s Theory of Deduction as a Mathe- 
matical Science,” Bull. Am. Math. Soc., June, 1931. See also Prof. 
Sheffer’s review in Isis, quoted above, p. 229, footnote. 
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II. ExTENSION OF THE THEORY OF DEDUCTION. 


It will have been observed that so far we have made no refer- 
ence to type; problems of types do not arise so long as we con- 
sider propositions in bare particularity, but must be faced when 
we introduce an analysis of propositions into subjects and predi- 
cates, and especially when generalisation appears. 

The doctrine of types occupies a peculiar position in logical 
theory. It was originally invented in order to solve certain 
paradoxes, and in this it was completely successful. But this 
success brought with it many disadvantages. According to the 
theory of types as propounded in Principia Mathematica, any 
assertion about individuals had to be proved anew for functions 
of individuals, again for functions of functions, and so on; and 
statements about functions of one variable had to be proved over 
again for functions of two variables, etc. In addition, certain 
theorems of great importance could not be established without 
an assumption known as the Axiom of Reducibility; and 
this hypothesis is of such generality that no one knows how to 
prove it. 

In practice, most of the inconvenience caused by the theory of 
types is eliminated by the device of systematic ambiguity, which 
allows propositions which have been proved for some type to be 
understood as holding for any higher type. Thus, in effect, 
most of the variables in Principia are allowed to vary from type 
to type, though officially this is said to be impossible. The 
theory of types, apart from its solution of the paradoxes, is a 
mere encumbrance on pure logical theory ; and the paradoxes 
require for their solution no more (roughly speaking) than the 
principle that no function can be its own argument. It may 
therefore be possible to construct an adequate logical theory 
without any mention of types at all. We have not, however, 
attempted this. The doctrine of types is very useful outside pure 
logical theory, in the analysis of empirical propositions. In the 
following theory we have developed a procedure which is designed 
to save us all the trouble caused by types, without eliminating 
the useful aspects of the theory. In particular, we find that the 
hypothesis of Reducibility is not required in our theory. 

In the first part of our paper, our axioms were asserted, not 
merely for elementary propositions, as in Principia, but for any 
propositions. Thus “ the extension of the theory of deduction ” 
will mean for us, not an extension from a lower to a higher 
type, but an extension from a lower to a higher stage of 
analysis. 
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The fundamental notion of the theory is that of a proposi- 
tional function. A propositional function is any expression con- 
taining one or more real variables, and such that, when constants 
or apparent variables are substituted for all of the real variables, 
the result is a proposition. A truth-function is a particular kind 
of propositional function, viz., one in which each of the variables 
represents a proposition. Many functions,’ however, are not 
truth-functions, for the variables may represent, not propositions, 
but subjects and predicates, which, when associated, result in a 
proposition. We begin with certain observations on notation. 
We shall allow no distinction between ‘fax’ and ‘fa’; in Prin- 
cipia, it is said that ‘fx’ represents a propositional function, 
‘fa’ represents a determined proposition. This is highly con- 
fusing. Both ‘fx’ and ‘fa’ are propositional functions, and 
both represent propositions ; neither represents a propositional 
function. Similarly in Principia, the distinction between fx and 
fZis very difficult to find. Both are called propositional functions. 
However, fx is meant to represent a proposition, while fZ is meant 
to represent the predicate of a proposition. In fZ%, ¢ is not a 
variable, but merely indicates the type of variable which must be 
inserted, if we wish to construct a proposition using f. The 
notation is not a happy one, but we have been unable to devise 
a better. So we shall retain the symbolism, but call ‘fz’ a 
predicate, ‘fa’ a function. Thus we shall avoid confusion. In 
any function, we shall call the first symbol the predicate, the later 
symbols the subjects. The predicate is the function-variable, 
the subjects are the argument-variables. 

Types of functions start from individuals. An individual is 
defined as an entity which, within some universe of discourse, 
appears only as a subject, never as a predicate. Individuals are 
indicated by ‘a’, . 

A matriz is a function containing nothing but real or dependent 
variables. This definition is slightly different from that of 
Principia, where matrices admit of constants ; in use, however, 
the two definitions do not differ greatly. The presence of a 
matrix is indicated by an exclamation mark ‘! ’. 

The degree * of a function is the number of real or dependent 
argument-variables which it contains; thus f! x is of the first 
degree, f! (x, x), f! (x, y) are of the second degree, etc. 

Matrices do not readily arrange themselves in a series with . 


1JIn the rest of this paper ‘function’ should be taken to mean ‘ pro- 
positional function ’. 
? The term is due to Prof. H. M. Sheffer ; it is used by Dr. Quine. 
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respect to type. Considering only matrices of the first degree, 
we have a series! a, (6! x), etc. With matrices of the second 
degree the situation is more complicated; we have f! (z, y), 
fi y),f! (6! 2, 2) all of which are of different 
types. Then there are others, such as f! (6! (@, y)) which we 
have not yet allowed for. It is obvious that considerable in- 
genuity would be required to arrange all these in a single series. 
But even if we constructed it, such a series would not give us any 
useful arrangement of types. Accordingly, we introduce a new 
definition. The type-number of a matrix, is a number greater by 
one than the greatest number of types from which it is necessary 
to pass in descending from the type of any of the argument- 
variables to the type of individuals. Thus ¢! a and f! (x, y) 
both have type-number 1, because no steps are required from 
any of their arguments to the type of individuals. g! (¢! 2) 
and f!(y, 6! £) both have type-number 2, because in each case, 
for some one of their argument-variables, one step is required to 
reach the type of individuals. This gives us the simple ascending 
series that we require ; each type-number will apply equally to 
a great many different types, but this will do no harm. We shall 
now introduce type-numbers into our symbolism. They will be 
represented by numbers placed immediately after the functional 
symbols. In many cases the number is unnecessary, e.g., 


flla=fle 


However, omitting the ‘!’ which marks a matrix, we have in 
general f1 = any predicate of type-number 1, f2 = any predicate 
of type-number 2, etc., e.g., 


S2G1) = f2(4) =f! 2). (ay) 


We now introduce a fundamental notion of our theory—the 
inter-typical variable. This is contained in the principle of 
systematic ambiguity, but is nowhere officially introduced into 
Principia. 

We must distinguish between functions which define a class, 
and functions which do not. Most functions define a class ; for 
example ‘ x is a disciple of Christ ’ defines a class of twelve argu- 
ments. But some functions do not: for example, the function 
““» is a proposition’. This is expressed in Principia by saying 
that propositions form an ‘ illegitimate totality “—in other words, 
no totality at all. The mark of a function which does not define 
a class, is that we cannot make an assertion about all of its 
arguments. We can, however, make an assertion about all its 
arguments of some type. In any expression where some or all 
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of the arguments of a variable are asserted (or denied) to satisfy 
the function, the variable is called an ‘ apparent variable’. It is 
not a real variable, because nothing need be substituted for it in 
order to make the expression a proposition. 

An inter-typical variable is a variable whose arguments are of 
more than one type. 

An intra-typical variable is a variable all of whose arguments 
are of one type. 

It is clear from what has been said above that any intra- 
typical variable may be replaced by an apparent variable, but 
that this is not in general the case with an inter-typical variable. 
Most of the fallacies arise through constructing a class of all 
classes, a proposition about all propositions, etc. In many cases 
the arguments of an inter-typical variable do not form a class, 
Thus, even though it may not be strictly necessary, we shall at 
any rate be on the safe side in laying down that no inter-typical 
variable shall appear in our symbolism as an apparent variable. 
Instead of the type-numbers, we now introduce an inter-typical 
variable n which represents any type-number, subject, of course, 
to limitations imposed by other type-numbers appearing in the 
same function. Our final definition is 


pu = vt $n(x) 
bb = vi < 
We then state our axioms in terms of dz, etc., and since we 
have now attained complete generality with respect to type, our 
symbolism need no longer be encumbered by typical considera- 
tions. We shall proceed to a formal exposition of the theory 
given above, and subsequently add certain comments. 
Definition : In any expression where some or all of a class of 
entities are asserted, or denied, to have some predicate, the symbol 
representing these entities is called an apparent variable. 
Definition : A propositional function is any expression contain- 
ing one or more real variables, and such that, when appropriate 
constants or apparent variables are substituted for all the real 
variables, the result is a proposition. The function-variable of a 
propositional function represents the predicate, and the argument- 
variables represent the subjects, of any proposition derived from 
it. A constant is “ appropriate’ when it belongs to the type 
represented by the variable for which it is substituted. 
Definition: An individual is any entity which, within some 
universe of discourse, appears only as a subject, never as a predi- 
cate. The type of individuals is the class of all these entities. 
Individuals are symbolized by ‘z’, ‘y’, ‘z’, ete. 
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Any proposition consists of one predicate and one or more 
subjects. 

Our elements are individuals, predicates of one subject which 
is an individual, predicates of two subjects, which are individuals 
... predicates of one subject which is a predicate of one individual 
... predicates of two subjects, the first of which is a predicate 
of one individual, the second an individual. . . . Each of these 
classes, and any other which may be constructed in like manner, 
constitutes a distinct type. Predicates are symbolized by ‘¢’, 
‘gs’, ‘f’, etc., and when they are referred to apart from functions 
in which they appear, the appropriate type of their argument 
variables is indicated by a symbol surmounted by a cap (‘ ~’). 
The association of a predicate variable with a proper number of 
argument-variables of appropriate type is called predication,’ and 
the result of any operation of predication is a propositional 
function. Any such set of symbols may accordingly be sub- 
stituted for any variable appearing in our earlier axioms. 

Definition: A matrix is a propositional function containing 
nothing but real or dependent variables. 

Definition : The degree of a matrix is the number of real or 
dependent variables appearing as subject-variables to it. 

The operation of predication is represented by placing the 
predicate-variable before the subject-variables, of which it is 
predicated. A matrix is indicated by placing the symbol ‘!’ 
immediately after the predicate, thus : 

6! (b! 2), (a, y), ete. 

The type of a matrix is determined as follows : two matrices 
of different degree are of different type; two matrices of the 
same degree are of the same type if their corresponding subject- 
variables, taken in order from left to right, are of the same type. 

Definition : An cntra-typical variable is a variable all of whose 
arguments are of the same type. ‘x’, ‘y’, ‘¢’, ‘f’, ete., are 
intra-typical variables. 

Definition : An inter-typical variable is a variable whose argu- 
ments are of different types. A function of an inter-typical 
variable is of no type. No inter-typical variable may appear in 
our symbolism as an apparent variable. 

Definition : The type-number of a matrix is a number greater 
by one than the greatest number of types from which it is neces- 
sary to pass in descending from the type of any of the subject- 
variables to the type of individuals. 


1 Dr. Quine was, I believe, the first to show that ¢x should be regarded 
as the result of an operation, and not as a single symbol. 
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Definition: The corresponding matrix to any function is the 
matrix obtained by turning any apparent variables or constants 
appearing in that function, into real variables. 

Definition : The type-number of a function is the type-number 
of its corresponding matrix. 

No function has more than one type-number. 

The type-number of a function is symbolized by a figure placed 
immediately after the predicative symbol. When it is not deter- 
mined that a given function is a matrix, the symbol ‘!”’ is 
omitted. 

When a propositional function represents a proposition assert- 
ing that some argument satisfies a given predicate, this is sym- 
bolized by placing the apparent variable in brackets before the 
predicate, preceded by the symbol ‘ q ’, and succeeded by suffi- 
cient dots to indicate the extent of the expression to which the 
apparent variable belongs. In illustration of the rules just given, 
we may mention 


G2! (1! 2) =f! 2) 

Functions of undetermined type-number are symbolized by 
replacing type-numbers by inter-typical variables ‘n’, ‘m’ 


thus : 
pa = vt $n(x) 
= vi [m <n). 
Axioms (9) and (10) hold for ‘#’,‘¢’ .. . , except that when 


any symbol appears as an apparent variable, the scope of its 
identity does not extend beyond the scope of the apparent 
variable ; thus (qx) . dx : (qa) . px is equivalent to 


(ax) dx : 

Any function may be regarded at pleasure as a function of 
any one of its subject-variables. 

We may now introduce our symbolic axioms in terms of ¢z, 
etc., as defined above; but since our axioms are the same as 
those used in Principia, we need not repeat them here. Our 
axioms are Principia Mathematica, 2nd edition + 8-1, + 8-11, 
+ 8-12, « 8-13, together with the definitions + 8-01—« 8-013. 


Comments on the System: The primitive ideas used in the system 
are the following: subject, predicate, type, and the operations 
of predication and particular quantification. In Principia a type 
is defined as the range of significance of a function, but this 
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definition would not suit our system, since we recognized explicitly 
that some functions have arguments of more than one type. 
Accordingly “ type ” is left undefined. The more general notion 
of type-number is used in Principia, but is never clearly dis- 
tinguished from that of type. 

Our final condition, that any function may be regarded as 
a function of one variable, is frequently used in Principia; for 
instance, in the proof of « 20-13, where 2(%z) = 2(yz) is regarded 
as an instance of f! (2(z)) in * 20-01. For other examples, see 
« 90, « 91 passim. 

The danger of any typical fallacies arising in our system is 
obviated by two rules—(1) that no inter-typical variable shall 
appear as an apparent variable, or shall be represented by 4, /, 
etc., and (2) that no function shall have more than one type- 
number. As we have seen, there are some predicates which can 
take entities of all kinds of different types as subjects, and which 
will hence be of no type ; but our conditions make it certain that 
no such predicate will be represented by us ; hence every function 
with which we deal is of some type, and hence has some type- 
number. The condition that no function shall have more than 
one type-number makes it certain that no function can appear 
as an argument to itself, or to any function which is one of its 
arguments, etc. Thus the fallacies are eliminated. 

It is not difficult to see that the hypothesis of Reducibility 
will no longer be needed in our system. The hypothesis was 
introduced because, while it was impossible by the theory of 
types to speak of “ all the predicates of x ”’, yet in many instances, 
such as the definition of identity, or the definition of mathe- 
matical induction, some equivalent expression was needed ; 
accordingly it was assumed that for any function of a there 
existed an equivalent predicative function, 7.e., function of type- 
number greater by one than x; and assertions made about all 
predicative functions of x could thus be carried over to functions 
of higher type. For us, however, this assumption is unnecessary, 
for by means of our inter-typical variable we can make an asser- 
tion about any type, without having to specify which one we are 
referring to. Thus we can write 


dur dy, 


. n(x) 3 dn(y), 
and is thus not an assertion about all types, but about some 
particular type, though we may not be interested in knowing 
which one. 


for this means 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
THE POSTULATES FOR “STRICT IMPLICATION ”. 


Pror. C. I. Lewis, in Chapter VI. of Symbolic Logic (1932), of which 
he is co-author with Prof. C. H. Langford, presents a revised set 
of postulates for the “ Calculus of Strict Implication.”” The purpose 
of this paper is to compare this set with the set previously used— 
in his Survey, Chapter V, as amended. 

The primitive ideas are listed as follows (p. 123) :— 

(1) Pp; 7, etc. (2) Negation: ~p. (3) Logical 
product: pq, or p.g. (4) Self-consistency or possibility : op. 
(5) Logical aaieivans : p=q. Later (p. 179) is introduced. 
(6) Existence: 7). 

Of the definitions, we neod refer only to those of strict impli- 
cation: 11.02 and logical equivalence : 
11.03 p=—q.=: p. 

The revised postulate - (set B below) is compared with the 
earlier set (set A) in the following table (p. 493) : 


Al. pq. 3 Bl. pq. 3 .qp 

A2. qp.3.p B2. pq.3.p 

A3. p.3.pp B3. p. 3. pp 

A4. p(qr). 3 q(pr) B4. (pg)r. 3 p(qr) 

Ad. pi~(~p) B5. p3~(~p) 

AG. psq.gsr:3.p3r 
AT. ~op 3 ~p BT. p.prq:3.q 


AS.  B8. 3 op 
(q p,g):~(p3q) 


As Mr. Lewis says (p. 493): “‘ The primitive ideas and definitions 
are not identical in the two cases, but they form equivalent sets, 
in connection with the postulates.” 

The “ operations’ by which theorems are to be derived are 
the following (pp. 125-126) : (1) Substitution : (a) If P= Q has been 
asserted, P may be substituted for Q, or Q for P. (6) Any expression 
which has meaning in terms of the primitive ideas may be substituted 
for p, g, or 7, etc. (2) Adjunction: If P has been asserted, and 
Q has been asserted, then PQ may be asserted. (3) Inference: 
If P has been asserted, and P = @ is asserted, then Q may be asserted. 
“ The question naturally arises’, Mr. Lewis remarks (p. 496), 
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“whether the two sets Al-8 and Bl1-8 are equivalent. I have 
discovered no proof but believe that they are not. B1-8 are all 
deducible from Al-8: and Al-7 are all deducible from B1-8. The 
question is whether A8 is deducible from B1-8. If it is not, then the 
system as deduced from the postulate set of Chapter VI., B1-9, is 
somewhat ‘stricter’ than as deduced in the Survey from Set A. 

“The logically important issue here concerns certain conse- 
quences which enter the system when A8 is introduced. Both 
Dr. Wajsberg and Dr. Parry have proved that the principle 


is deducible from A1-8. I doubt whether this proposition should 
be regarded as a valid principle of deduction : it would never lead 
to any inference p <r which would be questionable when p 3 q 
and q 3 rare given premises; but it gives the inferenceg 37.3 .p 3r 
whenever p 4 q is a premise. Except as an elliptical statement 
. . . this inference seems dubious.” 

In answer to this question as to the two sets of postulates, it 
will here be shown that A8, and the consequence of Al-8 referred 
to by Mr. Lewis, are independent of B1-9, 2.e., that they cannot be 
deduced from set B by the admitted operations. This fact can be 
demonstrated by the matrix method, as follows :— 

(1) The eight numbers, 0 to 7, are taken as “elements”; the 
numbers 6 and 7 are said to be the “designated values ”’. 

(2) The “‘ primitive ideas” of the System of Strict Implication 
are given matrix (or extensional) definitions in terms of the elements, 
as follows : 


~p=T—p. 
pop pq|91234567 
01 0;00000000 
15 1/01010101 
27 2}/00220022 
37 3}/01230123 
47 4/;00004444 
57 5101014545 
67 6};00224466 
77 7}01234567 


From these tables, with the definitions 11.02 and 11.03, the 
tables for p 3 q and p=q are readily constructed. (q p) .f (p) 
has a designated value if and only if f (p) has a designated value for 
some substitution of an element for p. 

(3) All the postulates of set B are found to be “ satisfied ” ; 
i.e., if we make any substitution of elements for the variables of 
a postulate, and calculate according to the matrix-definitions, the 
result is a designated value. 
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(4) If certain principles are satisfied, any principle derivable 
from them by means of the operations used for proof is also satisfied. 

(5) Finally, A8 and certain consequences of set A are not satisfied, 
hence are not derivable from set B by the admitted operations. 
If we substitute 1 for p, 0 for q, in A8, the result is 0. (Even if we 
weaken the main relation of A8 to material implication, the principle 
is not satisfied.) That the principle mentioned above, 


is not satisfied, is shown by the substitution 1,0,0 for p,q,r respectively. 

So set B, which follows from set A plus B9, is a “ stricter” set 
of postulates for Strict Implication—as, indeed, it was intended to be. 

Prof. Lewis lists five possible sets of postulates for Strict Im- 
plication (Appendix IT.). By the proofs there indicated, supple- 
mented by the argument we have just concluded, it may be shown 
that these five sets are really distinct from one another, and form a 
series with respect to “ strictness.” For anyone who agrees that 
Mr. Lewis’s system gives an analysis of important logical concepts, 
there arises therefore the problem of deciding which among such 
sets of postulates most adequately presents the meaning of the 
concepts involved. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


TurHitt Parry. 
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NOTE ON PLATO’S REPUBLIC, VI. 510 C 2-5. 


olpat yap we Ort of TAS yewpeTpias Te Kat Kai 

Ta TOLADTA TpaypaTevopevor TO TE TEpLTTOV Kai TO GpTLOY Kal 
Ta OXYpaTa Kal ywviav TpiTTa KTA. 


THE general sense is clear. Mathematics is not the supreme 
mental discipline because the mathematician confines himself to 
deducing the consequences of certain initial postulates (izoféces), 
which are never themselves submitted to criticism, whereas the 
business of a true metaphysic is to be critical of all presuppositions. 
But what does Plato mean by his examples of these unjustified 
postulates? More, I believe, than has usually been recognised by 
the commentators. Three examples are given, “the odd and the 
even ” (70 mepitrov Kai 70 dpriov), “the figures” (ra oyypara), “ three 
kinds of angles” tpirra €idn). Hach example should illus- 
trate the presence in the mathematician’s initial assumptions of an 
arbitrary element which ought to be justified to the intellect but 
never is justified, and we ought also to be able to see how the 
presence of this arbitrary element restricts the worth of the results 
arrived at. 

(1) The arithmetical illustration, “the odd and the even”. We 
cannot suppose that Plato is anticipating the empiricist criticism on 
the work of Weierstrass and his followers, and means to say that 
it is illegitimate to apply the Law of Excluded Middle to the terms 
of a series which is ex hypothesi infinite ; that will be admitted at 
once to be an historical impossibility. The phrase “the odd and 
even ” (76 weputtov Kai dptvov), is familiar enough to us from other 
passages in Plato as a standing name for “the natural integers,” 
and the use of the name itself shows that he has no doubt that any 
integer is either odd or even, and none can be both odd and even. 
We should therefore take the phrase to zepurrév Te Kai TO dpriov here 
as equivalent to “the series of natural integers”. (That the re- 
petition of ro before dprwv makes no difference to the sense of 
the phrase is shown by Gorgias, 451 C 2, where it is expressly 
said that the subject-matter of is Te Kat TO 
repitrov.) The point of the criticism then should be that in 
dpOunrixy the “natural integers” are postulated without examina- 
tion. But in what sense is this true, and why is the postulate felt 
by Plato to require the examination which it never gets? The only 
plausible explanation which suggests itself to me is that the mean- 
ing is that the ordinary mathematician takes it for granted, without 
examination, that anything which is an dp6.0s must be an integer, 
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odd or even, and this may reasonably be questioned. That is, 
Plato has already in his mind the possibility that the conception of 
number ought to be “ generalised,” so as to include “ irrationals,” 
which are, of course, neither odd nor even. We need not assume 
that he has already advanced to the position represented by 
Epinomis 990 D-E (whether the words of the passage come from 
Plato himself, or from an immediate disciple reproducing his 
thought), where quadratic and cubic surds are explicitly declared to 
be classes of numbers, but he certainly seems to be at least raising 
the question whether they ought not to be thought of thus, with the 
consequence that the current tdGeors “ if x is a number, then either 
x is an odd number, or « is an even number” is “destroyed” 
(dvaipetrar), or, in other words, that it ceases to be the definition of 
dpOpds that it is zApO0s povddwv. (A criticism has been conveyed to 
me to the effect that Plato means rather that mathematicians ought 
to “deduce the existence” of both odd numbers and even numbers 
from that of the unit. But surely this is just what they supposed 
themselves to do by counting, i.e., by repeating the “unit”. And 
we can hardly suppose that Plato means to suggest that the pro- 
cedure of counting itself may be illegitimate ?) 

(2) The figures. It is perhaps impossible to be certain what is 
meant by this example, but I think one may venture a fairly 
probable conjecture. The definite article can hardly mean here, 
“the genus oxyjpara.” It can never have been true to say that 
geometers were simply in the habit of postulating the existence of 
all their figures. Euclid, for example, only “ postulates” the 
existence of one single plane oyjpa, the circle; in the case of all 
the others with which he deals, he shows us (in a “ problem”) how 
their existence is established by his original postulates, and though 
we do not know how thoroughly this method was practised by 
earlier students, it is, I suppose, certain that many or most of these 
constructions must have been well known when Plato wrote. (The 
most difficult of them all, that of the regular pentagon, is notoriously 
ascribed by tradition to the fifth-century Pythagoreans.) I take it, 
then, that the figures to which Plato is referring must be certain 
well-known figures, the existence of which, he complains, is 
currently assumed without justification. But what figures in par- 
ticular are these likely to have been? Since no one will suggest 
that fifth-century geometers did not know how to construct things 
like equilateral triangles, or squares, I suggest the figures meant 
are likely to be of one of two kinds, or both. We may think of 
the oxnpara by which it was customary to symbolise different 
numerical series (the regular polygons), or again of the three- 
dimensional figures actually known after Plato’s time as the 
oxypata I\drwvos (the regular solids in the sphere). If either or 
both are meant, we can see Plato’s point. It would only be natural 
that geometers who had learned to construct a regular figure of 
3, 4, 5, 6 sides, by dividing the circumference of the circle into 
the same number of equal arcs—and no serious historian of the 
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subject, I believe, doubts that these constructions were all known 
long before Plato—should make the tacit assumption that, as there 
must be a 7th, a 9th, or 11th part of the circumference, it must be 
equally possible to devise constructions for regular polygons of 7, 9, 
11, or any other number of sides. Since, as we now know, there is 
a condition rigorously limiting the range of such constructions, this 
assumption might well lead to waste of time and labour on such 
problems as that of constructing a regular heptagon “by ruler and 
compass”. (It would be an interesting question whether the first 
author of the elegant ‘ construction’ for the heptagon quoted by 
Loria (Sciences mathématiques dans Vantiquité Hellénique, 68-9) 
was aware that the section of a straight line with which he starts is 
one which—since it leads to a cubic equation—cannot be performed 
by “elementary methods ”.) 

Again any one acquainted with the first (Pythagorean) inscriptions 
of regular solids in the sphere, before Thestetus had proved that 
there can be only five such solids, might assume that there are a 
greater number, and so waste his labour in trying to construct 
them. Plato’s meaning, then, I suggest, may be that the geometer 
will attempt the construction of a figure which cannot really be con- 
structed, because he makes the uncriticised postulate that the con- 
struction is possible (in fact that the division of the circumference 
of the circle and the surface of the sphere into any number of equal 
parts we please is feasible.) If so, the point is the sound one that 
there may probably be critical restrictions on the range of figures 
capable of construction, and that these restrictions have to be dis- 
covered. The passage, so understocd, has a parallel in the well- 
known passage of the Meno (87 E ff.), where it is pointed out that there 
is obviously some such restricting condition imposed on the possi- 
bility of inscribing a triangle of given area in a circle of given radius. 
In the technical language of Greek geometers, the question is whether 
in both cases there is not a d:opucds which limits the generality of 
the solution. (A distinguished Continental Platonic scholar to whom 
I have submitted my conjecture, suggests, and I personally agree 
with him, that the reference in the Republic is probably to the 
“regular solids,” and that we should read the sentence in con- 
nexion with what is said at 528 B ff, on the necessity for develop- 
ment of the study of stereometry. My friendly anonymous critic 
has raised a doubt whether Plato could have referred to a geometrical 
solid as a oxjpa. Happily I can resolve his doubt by reference to 
two examples in the Timeus, 44 D 4 70 rot aropepn- 
oapevor tepipepes ov, and 55 C 2, ro tod Gwpatos 
yéyove xvBixov. As to his further difficulty that Socrates, speaking 
in the fifth century, ought not to be allowed to talk about the figures 
in the sphere; it is sufficiently met by Burnet’s remarks about the 
hesitation Socrates is made to betray in introducing the subject of 
stereometry at all, a hesitation which shows that Plato is alive to 
the fact that he is committing a slight “anachronism ”.) 

(3) The three kinds of angle. Here I think we can say more 
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certainly what Plato has in view. The three are not the right, 
obtuse and acute angle, which are not “ kinds of angle” at all, but 
only differences of magnitude between angles which are all of one 
kind, plane rectilinear angles. If we turn to the definitions of 
Euclid (I., defs. 8 and 9) with Proclus’s commentary on them, we 
see that Euclid recognises more than one kind of plane angle, since 
he defines superficial angle and rectilinear angle separately, treating 
the second as a sub-species of the first. From Proclus we see the 
reason for this. It was held that there are “three kinds” of plane 
angle, (1) that made by two straight lines, (2) that made by two 
curves meeting, (3) that made by the meeting of a straight line with \ 
a curve. This last kind of angle is, in particular, exemplified by 
the so-called “angle of contact” between the circle and its tangent, 
and at III. 16, Kuclid offers a proof that this so-called angle is “ less 
than any acute angle”. Here there is a manifest non-sens. To be 
comparable with rectilinear angles, the “angle of contact” must be 
homogeneous with them, a finite magnitude of the same kind; but 
to be “less than the least of them,” it must be a zero magnitude. 
Kuclid is clearly uncomfortable about this something-nothing. He 
says as little as he can about it in II. 16, and never refers to the 
topic again, but it continued to muddle men’s minds right down to 
the seventeenth century. (For a good illustration of the confusion 
of thought produced by its recognition see the long excursus on the 
“angle of contact” inserted by Clavius in his Euclid after III. 16, 
which is a laboured attempt to escape the correct conclusion of 
Peleatarius that the “angie of contact” non est quantitas.) The 
contradiction implicit in this conception of an “actual infinitesimal ” 
is not likely to have been overlooked by one who had studied Zeno 
to such purpose as the writer of the Parmenides, and I think it is 
almost certainly what has inspired Plato’s objection to postulating 
“three kinds-of angle.” It is just the uncriticised assumption that 
the meeting of tangent with curve gives rise to an “angular magni- 
tude” homogeneous with that of a rectilinear angle, which would 
be “destroyed” by the critical reflection of the dialectician. He 
would define “angle” in a way which makes all angles really 
homogeneous magnitudes, and thus the scandal of an “actual 
infinitesimal” would vanish. The express statement of 533 C 8 
that the business of dialectic is to “destroy (dva:petv) the postulates” 
in itself disposes of the fantastic assertion that Plato holds that “an 
irdfeors:‘must not be tested; it must be taken for granted as an 
obvious truth”. It is precisely because “ geometry and the kindred 
arts” treat their postulates in this fashion that Rep. VII. denies 
their right to the name émorjpa (533 D). The point is argued 
with insight by Prof. G. C. Field in Philosophy, VILL. n. 30, but he 
omits to give the “knock-out” to his opponents by quoting the 
actual words of the Republic. This is perhaps more consideration 
than critics who revile Plato without reading him deserve. 


A. E. Taytor. 


VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Jean Piacet. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1932. Pp. ix + 418. 
12s. 6d. 


Tuis further contribution to Prof. Piaget’s studies in genetic psy- 
chology is of equal significance and interest with the earlier volumes. 
A great wealth of detailed observations of children’s minds is again 
offered us, together with added evidence of Piaget’s unique resources 
in experimental technique. The book is in the main strictly con- 
cerned with the moral judgment of the child, not with his actual 
behaviour, or his feelings and sentiments. 

Among the valuable side-issues discussed is that of the relation 
between such moral judgments and the effective morality of the 
child in action. The relation between the verbal morality of the 
child, as revealed in such interrogatories as Piaget uses, and the 
effective moral thought of the child in every-day life is naturally 
complicated. Piaget follows Claparéde in holding that ideas enter 
into consciousness in inverse order to that in which they arise in 
action. The notion of good, for example, appears in reflective 
thought somewhat later than the notion of pure duty, but the 
notion of good is probably the final conscious realisation of something 
that is the primary condition of the moral life, the need for reciprocal 
affection. Furthermore, conscious realisation is not simply “a 
throwing into light ” of ideas that have already been fully worked 
out, it is rather a reconstruction, a new and original construction, 
indeed, superimposed on the constructions already formed by action. 
Thus the moral realism}! which is shown by many children at a 
given age corresponds to something present in moral activity at a 
very much earlier period than that in which it is expressed in re- 
flective thought. Attitudes which have been discarded long ago 
on the level of action can yet subsist on the level of theoretical 
thought. This is a view with which we are, of course, familiar in 
Piaget’s earlier studies of the child’s logic and conception of the 
world. 


1 Moral realism is ‘‘ the tendency which the child has to regard duty and 
the value attaching to it as self-subsistent and independent of the mind, 
as imposing itself regardless of the circumstances in which the individual 
may find himself” (p. 106). 
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The theory developed in the book is based upon a great mass 
of the most fascinating material, gained from the study of children’s 
notions in certain situations presented verbally. The first thing 
that strikes one is Piaget’s extraordinary gift for entering into the 
child’s outlook and offering a theoretical issue to the child in the 
child’s own terms. The actual questions put are very delightful 
from this point of view. The first chapter deals with the child’s 
attitude to the rules of a game, Piaget using chiefly the game of marbles 
for his purpose, and expounding his method and the children’s 
responses with great charm. In this particular field the child’s 
activities were examined, as well as his notions. Piaget played 
marbles with each child in turn, having himself first mastered all 
the structure and rules of the varieties of the game in various localities. 
By feigning ignorance of the rules and occasionally breaking them. 
he won an expression of the child’s reaction to such behaviour, 
as well as getting his reflections upon the nature of the rules them- 
selves. 

The second chapter deals with adult constraint and moral realism, 
which it seeks to study by offering the child stories illustrating 
such faults as clumsiness, stealing and lying, in order to penetrate 
into the child’s moral values with regard to these issues, and the 
way in which adult constraint acts upon his moral development. 
The third chapter deals with co-operation and the development of the 
idea of justice. These themes were studied by presenting to the child 
stories illustrating different types of punishment and different notions 
of justice. In the fourth chapter the conclusions which have been 
arrived at from the concrete studies of the child’s notions are used 
as a basis for a theoretical survey of Durkheim’s theories of punish- 
ment, moral development and education, Fauconnet’s study La 
Responsabilité, Bovet’s views of moral development and J. M. 
Baldwin’s genetic social psychology. 

It is a somewhat ungrateful task to attempt to summarise even 
the main conclusions about the development of the child’s moral 
judgment which Piaget’s material justifies, since the details are of 
at least equal interest with the broad structure. 

The rules of the game of marbles constitute a well-marked 
social reality independent of individuals and transmitted like the 
language from one generation to another. It is a set of customs 
with a certain degree of plasticity but allowing of individual in- 
ventions only when these meet a general need and are collectively 
sanctioned as being in conformity with the spirit of the game. 
These rules thus offer a very useful medium for a study of the child’s 
general attitude to rules as such. From the point of view of the 
practice of rules, four successive stages could be distinguished in 
the children’s development: the first of a purely motor and in- 
dividual character, during which the child handles the marbles at 
the dictation of his own desires and motor habits. Ritualised 
schemas do arise from this, but are purely individual. Piaget 
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designates them motor rules, since they are not truly collective. 
The second stage he calls egocentric. It begins at the time when the 
child is receiving codified rules from the outside and makes use of 
these in his play, but again in a purely individual way, either con- 
tinuing to play by himself, or if he plays with others, without at- 
tempting to unify the different ways of playing. Children in this 
stage, if they play together, play each one on his own without any 
regard for the codification of rules, and everyone can win at once. 
A third stage is that of incipient co-operation. Each player now 
tries to win, and all begin to concern themselves with the question 
of mutual control and the unification of the rules. But ideas about 
rules in general are still rather vague, and individual questioning 
of children constantly playing with each other still yields disparate 
and often entirely contradictory accounts of the rules acted upon. 
The final stage is that of the codification of rules, wherein not only 
every detail of procedure is fixed but the actual code of rules is 
known to the whole society. 

With regard to the consciousness of rules, a definite progression 
can be discerned when the facts are taken on a big enough scale, 
and stages are to be seen, overlapping but not coinciding with those 
described for the practice of rules. In the first stage, rules are not 
yet coercive in character. They become obligatory to a high degree 
during the second stage. They are then sacred and untouchable, 
emanating from adults and lasting for ever. During the third 
stage, a rule is looked upon as a law due to mutual consent, which 
you must respect if you want to be loyal, but which it is permissible 
to alter on the condition of enlisting general opinion on your side. 
These types of rules are designated as the motor rule, due to pre- 
verbal motor intelligence and relatively independent of any social 
contact ; the coercive rule, due to unilateral respect, and the rational 
rule, due to mutual respect. One of the major distinctions which 
emerges from the detailed discussion of the successive changes in 
attitude is this between the moral attitude belonging to the child’s 
relation to his parents, unilateral respect, and that belonging to his 
equalitarian relation with his fellows, mutual respect. 

Piaget takes the view that the motor rule of the earliest period 
could never give rise to truly collective rules, since it has no con- 
nection with the feeling of respect. This latter could never come 
from the individual alone. Rules only begin when the consciousness 
of obligation, 7.e., the social element, has made its appearance. 
He shows that there is a very close connection between respect due 
to the constraint of older children or adults and the egocentric 
behaviour of the child between three and seven. Egocentrism, 
in so far as it means confusion of the ego and the external world, 
and egocentrism in so far as it means lack of co-operation, constitutes 
one and the same phenomenon. It is possible to go further and to 
connect egocentrism with the child’s belief in the divine origin 
of institutions, since it is in its essence an inability to differentiate 
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between the ego and the social environment. The result of this 
lack of differentiation is that the mind is unwittingly dominated 
by its own tendencies in so far as these are not diminished or rendered 
conscious by co-operation. At the same time all the opinions 
and commands that are adopted appear to be endowed with a 
transcendental origin, as suggested by the very significant difficulties 
which very young children experience in distinguishing between 
what they have invented themselves and what has been imposed on 
them from the outside. The mind’s content is felt both as very 
familiar and as suprapersonal, permanent and in a sense revealed. 

There is again the same relation between mutual respect and 
individual autonomy as there is between unilateral respect and ego- 
centrism. From the moment the children really begin to submit 
to rules and to apply them in a spirit of genuine co-operation, they 
acquire a new conception of these rules. Rules become something 
that can be changed if it is agreed that they should be, for the truth 
of a rule does not depend upon tradition but upon mutual agree- 
ment and reciprocity. 

From this point Piaget sets himself the more direct study of the 
problem of unilateral respect and the effects of moral constraint, 
now however confining himself (in order to limit the range of a vast 
enquiry) to the study of the moral judgment itself. He is concerned 
to test his hypothesis that co-operation is necessary for the conquest 
of moral autonomy, and uses for this purpose problems dealing with 
clumsiness, stealing and lying. The first fact that emerges is the 
presence of two distinct moral attitudes, one that judges actions 
according to their material consequences, and one that only takes 
intentions into account. These two attitudes may coexist at the 
same time and in the same child, but broadly speaking they do 
not synchronize. “ Objective responsibility ” diminishes on the 
average as the child grows older, and “ subjective responsibility ” 
gains correlatively in importance. With regard to clumsiness, the 
example of the adult very often tends to emphasise judgment in 
terms of material consequences, but in the case of lying, objective 
responsibility tends to be shown by the child in spite of the adult’s 
contrary intention. Piaget asks, what is the origin of this initial 
predominance of judgments of objective responsibility, surpassing 
in scope and intensity what may have been done or said to the 
children by adults? He feels only one answer to be possible, viz., 
that the rules imposed by the adult, whether by word or deed, 
constitute categorical obligations to the child before his mind has 
properly assimilated them, no matter whether he puts them into 
practice or not. They acquire the value of ritual necessities, and the 
forbidden things take on the significance of taboos. Moral realism 
would therefore seem to be the fruit of constraint and of the primitive 
forms of unilateral respect. And whether parents succeed in em- 
bodying a morality of intention and subjective responsibility in 
the family life, or whether it takes root in spite of and in opposition 
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to them, “it is always co-operation that gives intention precedence 
over literalism ” (p. 135). 

In the field of lying Piaget enquired into the child’s attitude 
with regard to the definition of a lie, responsibility as a function 
of the lie’s content, and responsibility as a function of its material 
consequences. The younger children experience a good deal of 
difficulty in understanding the true nature of a lie, inclining to 
identify involuntary mistakes and lies. And they are inclined to 
ignore the intention of the lie and think of its actual result. The 
older ones, however, pay much more attention to motives. Thus, 
the study of lying confirms what was already found with clumsiness 
and stealing, namely, the presence of two distinct phases in moral 
attitude, the earlier one of a naive moral realism, and a later one of 
interiorised moral values and judgment by intentions. 

Piaget now turns back to the conclusions based upon his study 
of the rules of the game, bringing these into relation with the attitudes 
shown with regard to lying, in order to solve the question of how 
the child ever comes to pass from the notion of objective responsi- 
bility to truly psychological evaluations. He concludes that moral 
realism, whatever the field in which it is shown, is the outcome of 
a blending of egocentrism and adult constraint. The child is almost 
inevitably led to tell lies, or what seem to us as lies, by the very 
structure of his spontaneous thought. That is to say, lack of veracity 
arises not only from immaturity of moral development, but also 
from the phenomenon of intellectual egocentrism. Every thought 
that enters the head of a child from two to three does so from the 
first in the form of a belief and not in the form of a hypothesis to be 
verified. As long as the child remains egocentric, truth as such will 
fail to interest him and he will see no harm in transposing facts in 
accordance with his desires. Since the child under seven or eight 
is a realist in every domain of thought, it is but natural that in the 
moral sphere he should lay more stress on the external tangible 
element than on the hidden motive, and since the desire for truth- 
fulness does not correspond to something fundamental in the child’s 
own nature, the adult’s command, in spite of the nimbus which 
surrounds it, will always remain external, ‘‘ stuck on,” to a mind 
whose structure is of a different order. He thus thinks of a lie 
as what is not true, independently of the subject’s intentions, and the 
further a lie is removed from reality, the more serious is the offence. 
Objective responsibility is thus an inevitable result of unilateral 
respect in its earliest stage. But in so far as habits of co-operation 
have convinced the child at a later age of the necessity of not lying, 
tules will become comprehensible and interiorised, and will no 
give rise to any judgments but those of subjective responsi- 

ility. 

More detailed evaluation of the answers with age shows a defi- 
nite progress in the direction of reciprocity. At first a lie is wrong 
because it is an object of punishment, and if the punishment were 
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removed it would be right. Then a lie becomes something that 
is wrong in itself and would remain so even if the punishment were 
removed. Finally a lie is wrong because it is in conflict with mutual 
trust and affection. Piaget therefore holds that the consciousness 
of lying becomes interiorised only in so far as unilateral respect 
yields place to mutual respect. This hypothesis is confirmed by 
the fact that lies between children, which in the earlier stages are 
held to be legitimate although lies against adults are wrong, end 
by being proscribed from among the relations they hold with each 
other. 

To summarise so far: there seem to exist in the child two separate 
moralities, due to formative processes which follow on one another 
without, however, constituting definite stages. The first process 
is the moral constraint of the adult leading to heteronomy and 
consequently to moral realism ; the second is co-operation, leading 
to autonomy. (Between the two it is possible to discern a phase 
in which rules and commands are interiorised and generalised.) 
Moral constraint is characterised by unilateral respect, in which 
right is to obey the will of the adult and wrong is to have a will of 
one’s own. There is no room in such an ethic for “ the good”, 
in contrast to the right or pure duty. But Piaget justly goes on 
to say that the relations between parents and children are certainly 
not only those of constraint. There is also a spontaneous mutual 
affection which from the first prompts the child to acts of generosity, 
and even of self-sacrifice, and this is doubtless the starting-point 
for the morality of good which develops alongside the morality of 
duty, and in some persons completely replaces it. 

The direct study of co-operation and of the development of the 
idea of justice is now taken up. This, Piaget rightly says, is much 
more difficult to study than the morality of constraint, since it cannot 
be formulated in rules but has to be sought among the more in- 
timate impulses of the mind, and in social attitudes that do not 
easily admit of definition in conversations held with the children. 
Piaget’s empathy and experimental ingenuity, however, carry him 
very successfully over these difficulties. His main conclusion is 
that the sense of justice, though naturally capable of being rein- 
forced by the precepts and example of the adult, is largely inde- 
pendent of these influences and requires nothing more for its de- 
velopment than the mutual respect and solidarity. which holds 
among children themselves. It is, indeed, often at the expense 
of the adult and not because of him that the notions of just and 
unjust find their way into the youthful mind. The rule of justice 
is a sort of immanent condition of social relationships or a law 
governing their equilibrium, and as the solidarity between children 
grows, we find this notion of justice gradually emerging in almost 
complete autonomy. 

The first problem taken up in this field is that of children’s 
notions with regard to punishment and’ retributive justice. In 
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the answers of the children to the problems offered them, the gener- 
ally accepted distinction can be clearly seen, between expiatory 
punishments and punishments by reciprocity. Expiatory punish- 
ments go hand in hand with constraint and the rules of authority, 
and punishments by reciprocity with co-operation and rules of 
equality. And the child passes from the first to the second of 
these notions of punishment in broad concordance with his age 
and mental development. In the earlier phase, moreover, the value 
of a punishment is measured by its severity, whereas, in the second 
phase, the essential point about punishment is to do to the transgressor 
something analogous to what he has done himself, in order that 
he should realise the results of his actions. Allowing for all quali- 
fications with regard to individual types, the influence of the adult 
and minor age vafiations, the facts seem to make it possible to 
distinguish between two types of reaction in the domain of justice, 
an earlier one based on the notion of expiation, and a later, on 
that of reciprocity. And these two types correspond to the two 
moralities which had been previously traced in the development 
of the child. The notion of expiation fits with the morality of 
heteronomy and duty, punishment by reciprocity with co-operation 
and an autonomous ethic. 

A further study then takes up the problem of whether children 
recognise the notions of collective and communicable responsibility. 
Piaget expected to find (owing, surely, to the influence of non- 
genetic a priorising theories with regard to the “ primitive ” mind) 
that the idea of collective responsibility would occur in little children. 
Actually, however, it was not found, apart from quite individual 
and nebulous cases. Where children appear to accept the idea 
of collective punishment, they do so not in the least because the 
group is responsible as a whole for the faults of one of its members, 
but simply because the guilty one is unknown and there must be a 
punishment at all costs. The fundamental fact in these cases is 
not the fact of solidarity in the group, but of the necessity for 
punishment. This seems to us one of the most significant single 
facts which Piaget’s studies have brought out, and one to be noted 
by every social psychologist—especially those who attempt to arrive 
at a pseudo-genetic psychology from the study of “ primitive ” 
adult cultures. As Piaget says, the idea of collective responsibility 
in primitive societies presupposes the union of two conditions which 
in the child are always dissociated, viz., a mystical belief in the 
necessity for punishment and a feeling of unity and _ solidarity 
within the group. 

A further point, which for Piaget is relatively minor, but to the 
reviewer seems to be central from the point of view of the psychology 
of moral development, is that of immanent justice. The younger 
children tend to affirm the existence of automatic punishments 
which emanate from things themselves, the older tend to abandon 
this belief. Piaget thinks that belief in immanent justice originates 
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in a transference to things of feelings acquired under the influence 
of adult constraint and holds that it tends to disappear partly under 
the influence of the child’s discovery of the imperfection of adult 
justice, but even more through the general movement away from 
the morality of constraint towards that of co-operation. 

Now follows a fascinating study of the child’s notion of re- 
tributive justice in relation to distributive justice. Again, there 
is a clear movement with age away from emphasis upon the first 
of these types of justice to emphasis upon the second. Where the 
two, retributive and distributive justice, conflict, the little ones 
always give the precedence to punishment and the older ones to 
equalitarian rights. And equalitarianism is born of the contact 
of children with one another, its development keeping pace with the 
progress of co-operation between them. 

With regard to the development of distributive justice in relation 
to adult authority, three stages can be discerned, the first in which 
what is just is what is commanded by the adult; the second, in 
which equalitarianism comes to outweigh any other consideration, 
setting on one side the mere automatic rule of the adult; and a 
third, which shows a displacement of mere equalitarianism in favour 
of that more subtle conception of justice which may be called equity. 
In this phase, equity is never defined without taking account of the 
way in which each individual is situated. Questions designed to 
reveal the relative strength of submission to adult rule and solidarity 
among children reveal the further fact that equalitarian justice de- 
velops with age at the expense of submission to adult authority, 
and in correlation with solidarity between children. 

The next study of the child’s conception of justice as between 
comrades carries the issues further. Piaget concludes that adult 
authority is not in itself sufficient to create a sense of justice. This 
latter can develop only through the progress made by co-operation 
and mutual respect—co-operation between children, in the first 
instance. Moreover the progress of equalitarianism goes hand in 
hand with that of organic solidarity, such as is found in the societies 
formed by the older children, with laws and regulations and even 
a division of social work. Solidarity between equals is thus the 
source of a whole set of complementary and coherent moral ideas 
characterising the rational mentality. The ethics of mutual respect 
which is that of good as opposed to duty, and of autonomy, leads, 
in the domain of justice, to the development of equity, which is 
the idea at the bottom of distributive justice and of reciprocity. 

Even such a skeleton summary of Piaget’s observations as to 
the development of the moral judgment will serve to show how 
great an illumination they offer for the psychologist of social life 
and of moral values, no less than for those interested in children 
for their own sake. His studies fully confirm one in the view that 
an adequate genetic psychology is a pre-condition for the ethical 
theorist and the sociologist alike. 
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In his discussion of Durkheim’s doctrine of moral authority 
and the pedagogy based upon this doctrine, Piaget has very little 
trouble in establishing the unreality of the psychological artefacts 
upon which Durkheim’s views are based. “ Everything happens, 
in his books, as though the group as a total synthesis simply exerted 
its pressure upon all individuals independent of their age 
(p. 348). . . . In spite of the force and fertility of its methods and 
principles, Durkheim’s sociology carries with it a fundamengal 
difficulty. . . . Not content with showing that the main key to 
human psychology is to be found in social life, Durkheim tries to 
make of society a whole, a “being’’, and this realism, like all 
realism, has given rise to those antinomies which a methodical 
relativism alone can avoid. ... There are no more such things 
as societies qua beings than there are isolated individuals. There 
are only relations ; these relations must be studied simultaneously 
from outside and from inside (there being no possible conflict between 
psychology and sociology), and the combinations formed by them, 
always incomplete, cannot be taken as permanent substances. It 
is therefore impossible to subsume under one concept the many 
and diverse effects which social life exercises upon the development 
of the individual ” (p. 363). Durkheim makes a quite unwarranted 
identification of constraint and co-operation. He settles the question, 
almost without discussing it, of whether there is only one type of 
authority and one type of rules.‘ The passages in which Durkheim 
commits this most disastrous petitio principii are probably among 
the most dogmatic in the whole of his works. All authority comes 
from Society with a big S (“la” societé); the schoolmaster is 
the priest who acts as an intermediary between society and the 
child; everything therefore rests with the master, and rules are 
a sort of revelation which the adult dispenses to the child... . 
Now if psychological observation gives one indubitable result, 
it is that, far from limiting himself to the rules laid down by his 
parents and teachers (those which he very often observes least 
closely), the child ties himself down to all sorts of rules in every 
sphere of his activity, and especially in that of play. These rules 
are no less social, but they rest on different types of authority ” 
(p. 364). And the study of the child’s relation to his fellows, as 
Piaget has shown, leads to the appreciation of the reality of these 
rules due to mutual agreement and co-operation which underlie 
the ethic of autonomy. Durkheim’s views on the nature and peda- 
gogy of both authority and punishment are shown by the children 
themselves to be in need of radical revision, and as Piaget says, 
to consult the children themselves “is the only possible course for 
a psychologist who wishes to study the laws governing the evolution 
of moral consciousness and not merely to lay down an a priori 
ethic ” (p. 571). Piaget’s whole discussion of Durkheim’s position 
is most satisfying in its penetration and vigorous hold upon a living 
empiricism. 
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It is, therefore, of great interest to find that such relatively minor 
criticisms as one has to offer of Piaget’s own conclusions seem to 
arise from the very same sources as these major errors of Durkheim. 
They are minor criticisms, gaining their significance chiefly from 
their relation to this fundamental problem of method in social 
psychology. Concretely, they seem to arise from Piaget’s relative 
paucity of knowledge of children’s behaviour in general, apart from 
that wealth of facts which he has gained at first hand by his own 
special investigations. This comparative lack of background of 
knowledge which can act as a continual control of the detailed 
conclusions drawn directly from his own material makes it possible 
for the tendency towards system-making and argument from above 
downwards to force its way into what is otherwise a refreshingly 
empirical approach. Let me repeat again that these blemishes 
are almost negligible in face of the overwhelming richness and sound- 
ness of Piaget’s observations and hypotheses. In none of his other 
books have his conclusions grown so inevitably from the vital nexus 
of actual fact. One of the great qualities of this book is the masterly 
way in which point after point of the material is taken up and used 
to qualify, elaborate or sustain his tentative hypotheses. One sees 
conclusions actually growing before one’s eyes, out of the living 
movement of the children’s minds. It is this which gives a special 
interest to those points where a gap appears between fact and 
theory, or where we are given the stone of a priori argument instead 
of the bread of close observation. These points are well worth 
attention, since by failure here Piaget’s general theory is rendered 
less vital and comprehensive than it would otherwise have been. 

Piaget holds the view that the motor rule of the very young child 
and the rational rule, due to mutual respect, of the older child are 
separated from each other in development by the coercive rule, 
due to unilateral respect. The coercive rule is thus viewed as 
an intrusion between the other two, interrupting the continuity 
of evolution between them. Piaget recognises, as we all do, that 
the early experimental play of the child, his “ motor intelligence,” 
“contains the germs of completed reason”. The motor rule is 
“a sort of experimental legality or rational regularity ” at the same 
time as it is a play ritual... . “ Now, at the moment when 
language and imagination are added to movement, egocentrism 
directs the child’s activity towards subjective satisfaction, while, 
at the same time, adult pressure imposes on his mind a system of 
realities which at first remains opaque and external. Constraint 
and egocentrism therefore interpose between motor intelligence and 
reason a complexus of realities which seem to interrupt the continuity 
of evolution. It is at this point that the motor rule is followed 
by the coercive rule, a crystallised social product which shows the 
sharpest contrast with the fragile tentative products of the initial 
motor intelligence, though, as we have seen, egocentric play continues 
in a sense the early gropings of the motor stage. 
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“But as the element of constraint is gradually eliminated by 
co-operation, and the ego is dominated by the personality, the 
rational rule so constituted recaptures the advantages of the motor 
tule. The play of eleven-year-old children is in some ways closer 
to the motor accommodation of the one-year-old child in all its rich- 
ness and truly experimental qualities than to the play of seven- 
year-olds. The boy of eleven plans his strokes like a geometrician 
and an artist in movement, just as the baby acts as a mechanician 
in handling objects and as an experimenter in inventing its rules. 
At the age of six or seven, on the contrary, the child is apt to neglect 
this element of invention, and to confine himself to imitation and 
the preservation of rites. But the immense superiority of the 
eleven-year-old player over the one-year-old, a superiority perhaps 
acquired by passing through the intermediate stage, is that his 
motor creations are no longer at the mercy of individual fantasy. 
The eleven-year-old has rediscovered the schema of experimental 
legality and rational regularity practised by the baby. But the 
motor rule found by the baby tends constantly to degenerate into 
play ritual, whereas the eleven-year-old invents nothing without 
the collaboration of his equals. He is free to create, but on con- 
dition of submitting to the norms of reciprocity. The motor being 
and the social being are one” (pp. 93-95). 

Now here Piaget is surely seriously wrong on questions of mere 
fact. Is there any truth in the statement that ‘‘ the play of eleven- 
year-old children is closer to the accommodation of the one-year- 
old than that of seven-year-olds ” ? Surely not. The seven-year- 
old child has the same delight in experimental play and the mastery 
of new skills as the one-year-old and the eleven-year-old. A con- 
tinuous evolution can be traced as regards acquisition of bodily 
skills and interest in handling objects, from the infant to the eleven- 
year-old. It is true that at the age of six or seven the child “‘ neglects 
simple invention ”’, but so he does, and to a much greater extent, 
at eighteen months and at two and three. It is under three years 
of age that the ordinary child shows his typical and immense con- 
servatism of ritual. And the child of five to nine years also experi- 
ments richly and freely—even more freely, indeed, in the sense of 
having a greater power of adaptation to objective conditions. 
Piaget’s surprising view can only arise from certain inadequacies 
of knowledge: two of these are apparent. The first, a failure 
in observation of children between two years and eleven years 
under ordinary conditions, and over a wide field, outside his own 
detailed experimental studies. We suspect that the selection of 
the game of marbles for his special study of rules has a great deal 
to do with this erroneous description. It is, of course, true that 
as regards the handling of marbles, the seven-year-old has no room 
for experimental play or the acquisition of further skill. By that 
time he has practically all the physical skill possible in that direction, 
and his interest is thereafter that of the ritualised social relations 
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involved in the game. But in other fields, an endless variety of 
fields, indeed, he is experimenting with new skills and attempting 
to master them. 

The second source of this inadequacy of fact is further-reaching 
in its significance. Piaget holds that the motor rule which arises 
from a feeling of regularity, itself the outcome of the ritualisation 
of schemas of motor adaptation, could never give rise to the conscious- 
ness of obligation. The latter is the fruit of external constraint. 
“ Rules only begin when the consciousness of obligation, that is 
the social element, has made its appearance.” Now one may agree 
with this latter dictum, but what has to be challenged is the as- 
sumption that there ever is in the child a phase in which he is governed 
by motor rules pure and simple, devoid of any feeling of obligation. 
In a passage already quoted Piaget says, “Now at the moment 
(reviewer's italics) when language and imagination are added to 
movement, egocentrism directs the child’s activity towards subjective 
satisfaction while at the same time adult pressure imposes on his 
mind ”’, etc., etc. Again, “...a baby of ten to twelve months, 
which elaborates all sorts of ritual acts connected with the objects 
it handles, may be influenced indirectly by its feelings for the adult, 
but neither the baby nor anyone observing it could distinguish these 
influences from the rest of what constitutes its universe. But 
the same child at about two, once he is able to speak or to under- 
stand what is said to him, will be acutely conscious of the rules 
that are imposed upon him (sitting down to meals or going to bed 
when he would like to go on playing) and will distinguish them per- 
fectly well from the motor rules or rituals which he has himself 
established in the course of his games. It is the increasing constraint 
exercised upon the child by those around him that we regard as the 
intervention of the social factor ” (p. 82). It is of course probably 
true that not until the child has some mastery of the expression 
of experience in language, is full consciousness of rules possible to 
him. Piaget is obviously telescoping into a single crisis what is in 
fact a long process involving a more and a less, and beginning with 
a great many children as early as six or seven months. Any period 
in which it might be possible to assume purely motor rules, therefore, 
and purely individual schemas arising from mere repetition, will 
have to be put much earlier than Piaget places it—not later than 
six months. But a great deal of evidence has been gained both 
from observational and from psycho-analytic studies of children, 
suggesting that even for the earliest period the child’s activities 
are not to be regarded as simple individual and bodily experiences. 
The first co-ordinations of the child are directed towards the mother’s 
breast, and from the beginning his every activity and every incipient 
skill are bound up with his relation to his mother. We feel that 
Piaget here neglects the biological facts as well as the descriptive 
psychology of human nature. He treats the child as if there were 
a period in which he were not acted upon by his parents, nor subject 
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to an interchange of feeling with them. A wealth of other evidence, 
not to be adduced here, shows such a view to be quite unjustified. 
The “coercive rule” is immanent in the child’s relation with his 
parents, and begins to enter into his conscious experience pari 
assu with any awareness of his own motor schemas. Moreover, 
a detailed study of such spontaneous ritualised schemas in little 
children, their love of repetitive rhymes, etc., will not only reveal 
how much anxiety is bound up with their observance, but will 
also show an unbroken genetic connection with the ritual of the 
obsessional neurotic, the study of which has revealed the most 
profound personal meanings. 

In general, there is no doubt that Piaget altogether under- 
estimates the richness and complexity of the emotional life and 
persona: awareness of the child under two or three years of age. 
For example, his honesty of observation where the facts do come 
before his eyes leads him to record the appearance of the sense of 
guilt at two and two and a half years of age in his little J., who 
has never been given duties as such, nor had passive obedience 
without discussion demanded from her, and yet shows a very acute 
sense of guilt in directions where it has certainly never been de- 
liberately evoked. It is not easy for Piaget to arrive at any genetic 
explanation of this sense of guilt, largely because he assumes so 
naively and dogmatically that “a child of two and a half spoiling 
a bath towel has obviously no intention of doing harm. It is simply 
making an experiment in physics” (p. 176). And on the next 
page, with equal dogmatism and a really surprising ignorance of 
what views are in fact held about these things, he says: “In the 
earliest stages of life cleanliness is a constant occasion for judgments 
of responsibility. Now it goes without saying that in such a domain 
the element of intentionality is almost entirely absent from the chil- 
dren’s actions. Even the most orthodox Freudians cannot deny 
that in the vast majority of cases the ciild of one or two that cannot 
control its bodily functions when it is asleep or at play has simply 
not acquired the necessary physical control. Cases of intentional or 
even “‘ unconscious ”’ resistance to the rules of cleanliness are very 
rare at this age. Now, in spite of the purely automatic character 
of the reactions in question, parents are bound to ask their children 
to be careful. When accidents occur it is only natural that they 
should express their disappointment. In short, however delicately 
one may put the matter, there have to be commands and therefore 
duties. Now the curious thing is that the sense of guilt is pro- 
portional, not to the incidental negligence (as when the child forgets 
to “ask ’’, ete.), but to the physical acts themselves. 

“For example, J. at 1:11 (28) has been put to bed and given 
medicine of whose effects she has been informed. In spite of her 
mother’s precautions, specially designed to avoid any reaction of 
shame or guilt, J. is greatly upset when the medicine works. Her face 
assumes an expression of distress, her eyes fill with tears, her mouth 
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droops, and she is obviously experiencing the same feelings as if 
the thing had happened in normal circumstances through her own 
negligence ” (p. 177). Further examples are given from situations 
dealing with food, examples which, as he says, seem to demonstrate 
how strong and how spontaneous is the child’s evaluation of objective 
responsibility : “It is even staggering to find that in a little girl 
who has never known what authority is and whose parents make 
a point of cultivating autonomy of conscience in their children, 
the orders received should lead to so stubborn a moral realism. 
A rule emanating from the parents brings about a sense of duty 
against which the later attenuations of the parents themselves 
are for the moment powerless” (pp. 178-179). 

But here is the little J. demonstrating by her sense of guilt and 
anxiety what the most “orthodox Freudians” do believe, and 
have much reason to believe, namely that from a very early age, 
much earlier than this, if not from the very beginning, all the bodily 
functions of the child have a personal significance and are an integral 
part of his primitive relation with his mother. They are not 
mere acts or events in a social vacuum. They are always acts or 
events towards an adult. In this widest sense they are social in 
their very essence. And they are instruments of active emotion, 
whether love or aggression. The spontaneous appearance of guilt 
at an early age only becomes intelligible in the light of this fact. 

It does not seem to us, therefore, that the three stages which 
Piaget describes, the motor rule, the coercive rule and the rational 
rule, correspond to the observable facts or rest upon adequate 
genetic theory. A more just summary of the course of development 
would be that the coercive rule is incipiently operative from the 
very beginning, although it does not operate with equal force over 
the whole field of the child’s activities. The more directly any 
activity is bound up with the child’s relation to the mother, the more 
it will be controlled by unilateral respect and the coercive rule. 
The physiological activities of feeding and excretion are in particular 
liable to be coloured by the coercive rule, and remain for the majority 
of people always far more closely connected with the deeper emotions 
and the more primitive mental schemas than the later developed 
and more peripheral skeletal co-ordinations. The ordinary infant 
gains a greater plasticity in the field of experimental skills, and this 
experimental activity expands and becomes elaborated with con- 
tinuous development into the organised skill of the older child and 
grown man. Throughout, it is less dominated by the coercive rule 
and adult constraint than direct relations with people, which are 
the field of moral activity. We can therefore distinguish two 
“stages ”’ only, the coercive and the rational. The field of motor 
activity is at first much more dominated by the coercive rule and 
by personal significances than later on. If one were to seek to define 
an earlier phase than that of the consciousness of the coercive rule, 
one could only do so by speaking of a period in which the coercive 
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rule was inarticulate. The infant feels the power and authority 
of adults and responds accordingly, but without being in any sense 
able to articulate these feelings and relations. And consciousness 
of constraint does not develop all in a moment, but over a long 
period of growth. It is, in any case, never more than relatively 
conscious. 

As regards the final phase of mutual respect and the rational 
rule, Piaget acknowledges that the notion of this phase is only a 
limiting concept. Few, if any, individuals attain completely to 
this autonomous ethic, and are governed exclusively by reciprocity. 
Society as a whole is very far and will probably always remain 
very far from such achievement. 

“The analysis of the child’s moral judgments has led us perforce 
to the discussion of the great problem of the relations of social 
life to the rational consciousness. The conclusion we came to was 
that the morality prescribed for the individual by society is not homo- 
geneous because society itself is not just one thing. Society is the 
sum of social relations, and among these relations we can distinguish 
two extreme types: relations of constraint, whose characteristic 
is to impose upon the individual from outside a system of rules 
with obligatory content, and relations of co-operation whose char- 
acteristic is to create within people’s minds the consciousness of 
ideal norms at the back of allrules. Arising from the ties of authority 
and unilateral respect, the relations of constraint therefore char- 
acterise most of the features of society as it exists, and in particular 
the relations of the child to its adult surrounding. Defined by 
equality and mutual respect, the relations of co-operation, on the 
contrary, constitute an equilibrial limit rather than a static system. 
Constraint, the source of duty and heteronomy, cannot, therefore, 
be reduced to the good and to autonomous rationality, which are 
the fruits of reciprocity, although the actual evolution of the re- 
lations of constraint tends to bring these nearer to co-operation ”’ 
(pp. 401-402). 

Susan Isaacs. 


Symbolic Logic. By Cuarence Irvine Lewis, Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Harvard University, and Cooper Harotp LANeForp, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, the University of Michigan. 
The Century Philosophy Series. New York and London: 
The Century Co., 1932. Pp. xi + 506. 


Tuts book is a study of logic defined as “ the principles which govern 
the validity of inference”, with special reference to those additions 
and clarifications which the introduction of symbols has made 
possible. Although the authors reject the title ‘formal logic’ it 
is nevertheless perhaps the best two-word description of their work. 
For their book is concerned primarily with those formal relations 
between one proposition and another which make it possible to infer 
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the one from the other, and is concerned only secondarily with the 
philosophy or metaphysics of logic. Nevertheless, what is said in 
it concerning the difference between necessary and contingent 
propositions, the relations between sentences and facts, and the 
analysis of propositions is very far from being unimportant. 

The introduction contains an instructive outline of the develop- 
ment of symbolic logic from Aristotle to the present time. The 
Principia Mathematica showed that mathematics “ follows logically 
from the truths of logic alone and has whatever characters belong 
to logic itself” (p. 24). Since the Principia three outstanding 
contributions to the subject have been made ; (1) Sheffer and Nicod 
have effected economies in assumption for any such development 
as the Principia. (2) Wittgenstein has made clearer the nature of 
logical truth. (3) Lukasiewicz and his school have begun to show 
us that “logical truth has a variety and a multiform character 
hardly to be suspected from the restricted conceptions in terms of 
which, up till now, it has always been discussed ” (p. 24). 

Chapters ii. to v. are an introduction to symbolic logic for element- 
ary students. In chap. ii. the Boole-Schréder algebra, interpreted 
as a calculus of classes, is explained. An English translation of all 
the symbols used is provided, and the earlier theorems are stated 
not only in symbols but also in English, so that the reader may not 
merely learn but become familiar with the symbols. (For a reduc- 
tion in the number of postulates required for this algebra, see E. V. 
Huntingdon’s A Simplification of Lewis and Langford’s postulates 
for Boolean Algebra, Minn, April, 1933.) In chapter iii. the relation 
of the algebraic formulation of propositions to the diagrammatic 
and the orthodox “ All § is P”’ formulations is illustrated in the 
case of the syllogism. This chapter contains also a discussion of 
the ‘extensional and intensional interpretation of terms”. It is 
not made sufficiently clear that what Lewis and Langford mean 
by the distinction between the extensional and intensional inter- 
pretation of, ¢.g., ““ All absentees receive a grade of zero ” is neither 
(a) the distinction (unintelligible) between what is called taking the 
terms of the proposition in denotation and taking them in connota- 
tion, nor (b) the distinction between taking the terms to have 
existential import and not so taking them. What Lewis and Langford 
would say is that you give “ All absentees receive a grade of zero” 
an intensional interpretation when you take it to mean what is meant 
by “ That so and so is an absentee would strictly imply that so and 
so receives a grade of zero,” while you give “ All absentees receive 
a grade of zero”’ an extensional interpretation when you take it 
to mean what is meant by “ It is not the case that some one is an 
absentee and is not receiving a grade of zero” or “ It is not the case 
that there is at least one absentee and he is not receiving a grade of 
zero.” I should call Lewis and Langford’s distinction the distinction 
between the necessary (intensional) and the contingent (extensional) 
interpretation of sentences. 
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On the other hand the “little puzzles about the logic of classes ” 
(p. 51) are resolved not by the distinction between necessary and 
contingent interpretations but by the distinction between existential 
and non-existential interpretations together with a realisation of 
the fact that symbolic logicians, wisely or unwisely, insist on talking 
about the null-class and the “ everything-class ”’, although this is 
possible only in an utterly new and relatively obscure meaning of 
‘class’. Thus in order to deal with the little puzzles one must 
remember that “‘ All absentees receive a grade of zero” means 
merely “It is not the case that someone is an absentee and is not 
receiving a grade of zero”. Lewis is not unaware of the difference 
between the necessary contingent opposition and the existential 
non-existential opposition ; but it seems to me that he does not 
make clear enough the relations between the two. 

Chapter iv. deals with the Boole-Schréder Algebra as a calculus 
of propositions and brings out the material implication paradoxes. 
Chapter v. contains an outline of the calculus of propositional 
functions, and at its end a sign-post—Mathematics via Principia 
Mathematica, this way. 

Lewis points out two defects in that development of symbolic 
logic which he concludes in chapter v. First, from the method so 
far adopted it would appear that “ the laws of logic cannot be deduced 
unless they are first taken for granted as principles of their own 
deduction ” (p. 117). “It is, for example, taken for granted that 
‘Pimplies Q’ gives ‘if Q is false then P is false ’, and this principle is 
included in what is stated by Theorem 3-8, poq. =.~q3 ~p.” 
Secondly, intensional relations have been neglected. 

In chapter vi. Lewis seeks to remove these defects. First, he 
presents “ the basic calculus of exact logic by the logistic method ” 
(p. 119). “ By the logistic method, the principles of logic are not 
antecedently presumed as rules of demonstration. Instead, the 
rules in accordance with which proofs are given are rules of more 
or less mechanical operations upon the symbols, such as rules allowing 
certain substitutions to be made in the postulates or theorems 
previously proved” (p. 118). Second, in a section on the Modal 
Functions a calculus of propositions involving intensional relations 
(strict implication) is developed. Finally, from an existence postulate, 
by the operation called ‘ converse substitution ’, existence theorems 
are deduced. 

I want to make a few remarks on each of these three points. First, 
as to the logistic method. It seems to me that the rules of demon- 
stration provided by the logistic method are principles of logic and 
“not rules of more or less mechanical operation upon the symbols ” ; 
for example, Lewis’s rule on p. 126, If p has been asserted and p 
strictly implies q is asserted then q may be asserted is a principle of 
logic even though it is “ only a little one”. And surely proof must 
be based on a logical principle. The revelations of the matrix method 
are not proofs and thus may be based on definitions. All proof 
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may be ultimately a matter of definition, but this does not appear 
in the logistic method which still speaks of proof. As I understand 
it, we proceed by the logistic method when we say: If there were a 
relation such that postulates (i), (ii) and (iii) were true of it then it 
would also be such that theorems (1), (2), (3), (4), ete., were 
true of it ; and this can be proved by an application of the principles 
(a), (6), and (c). When this method is employed in the development 
of the formal properties of implication it is particularly necessary 
to mention the principles which are assumed. For only these may 
be used in the proofs; otherwise, as we have seen, we shall find 
ourselves proving theorems by the use of those theorems themselves. 
On the other hand, when from certain of the: formal properties of, 
e.g., betweenness we deduce its remaining formal properties, then 
it is not necessary to mention the principles of operation assumed ; 
since any principle of inference involving any formal property of 
implication may then be used without circularity (see pp. 252-253). 

Second, as to strict implication. Within the limited space of a 
review I must do little more than refer the reader to the excellent 
article “ Intensional Relations,” by Everett J. Nelson (Minp, Oct., 
1930, p. 440). Nelson there concludes that “ Strict Implication 
is not what is ordinarily meant by implication ” (p. 446). I believe 
that either Nelson is right or Lewis has wrongly defined strict 
implication. 

Lewis accepts certain paradoxes of strict implication (pp. 174, 
175). Thus Lewis considers that the doctrine A proposition which 
is self-contradictory or impossible implies any proposition is a paradox 
only in the sense that it is unfamiliar. I agree with Nelson that 
this doctrine is not merely unfamiliar but false, if ‘ implies ’ be inter- 
preted in the ordinary way. It is false that Betty is ill and Betty 
is not dl entails Alfred fell. Yet it is impossible that Betty is il 
and Betty is not ill and Alfred did not fall should together be true. 
Therefore, according to Lewis’s definition of ‘ strict implication’ 
the first two of these two propositions together strictly imply the 
third. 

Surely the proper conclusion from this example is that either 
“ p strictly implies g” does not mean “ It is impossible that p and 
the denial of q should both be true” or strict implication is not 
the ordinary meaning of ‘ implication ’. 

Lewis arrives at his paradoxes only because he defines “ p strictly 
implies g” as “p and the denial of g are inconsistent’ (p. 154, 
theorem 17-14), and then wrongly defines “‘p and the denial of q 
are inconsistent ” as “ It is impossible that p be true and the denial 
of g be true”. The proof of Lewis’s paradox depends not only upon 
his slightly but importantly incorrect definition of ‘ inconsistent’ 
but also upon his incorrect definition of self-consistent (p. 159, 
theorem 18-1) and the dubious operation of substituting p for q in 
an expression of the form p R q. It was unfortunate that Lewis 
decided to take self-consistency as an ultimate. Consistency may 
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be an ultimate but self-consistency is not ; for “ p is self-consistent ”’ 
means “ p does not contain two propositions such that one is in- 
consistent with the other ”’. 

Third, as to the existence postulate. I cannot believe that logic 
claims that there are propositions—not even the propositions of 
logic. In that sense of ‘ proposition’ in which propositions are 
reducible to assertions logic does not even imply, much less explicitly 
assert, their existence. I can see that logic in some sense implies 
that there are facts (if this means anything). But I cannot believe 
that it includes as a postulate or in any other way There exist two 
facts, p and q, such that neither entails the other. Is not every logical 
statement of the form p would (or would not) entail g? Nor can I 
see that Lewis needs his existence postulate. He wants (p. 178) 
a postulate which will make it impossible to interpret his sign (3) 
for strict implication as material implication, he wishes to state 
some formal property of strict implication which is not also a formal 
property of material implication. He rightly rejects It is not the 
case that p strictly implies q and it is not the case that p strictly implies 
not q, that is, he rejects ~ (p39) ~(p3~q). But what is the 
matter with Jt is not the case that (p does not strictly imply q) entails 
(or strictly implies) that (p strictly implies not q), i.e, ~[~(p 349) 
entails (p-3 ~q)] ? 

Chapter vii. contains a very helpful account of the matrix method 
and introduces the doctrine that there are many truth-value systems 
(in a generalised sense of ‘ truth-value system ’.) 

The matrix method does, I think, in some sense reveal the nature 
of logical truth (see Braithwaite, Cambridge University Studies, 
p- 18). It shows that the propositions of formal logic must be true 
in the sense that the sentences of formal logic cannot express false 
assertions since they do not express assertions at all. Thus “ p 
implies g and g implies 7 together imply that p implies 7” cannot 
express a falsehood ; since, as may be seen by the matrix method, 
it can be translated into a sentence of the form “ P or not-P”’, and 
to utter such a sentence is to say nothing. And it may well be true, 
in some sense, that “‘ the facts which the principles of logic state are 
simply facts of our own meaning in the use of language ” (p. 212). 
But this statement seems to me very inadequate and apt to mislead. 
For the propositions of logic are neither verbal, tautological, nor 
analytic in precisely the old-fashioned sense. They are trivial, 
but then they are importantly trivial, and some account must be 
given of that importance. 

About the many truth-value systems! I do not properly under- 
stand. I venture, however, a few remarks. Lewis does not wish to 


‘In the Journal of Philosophy, June 22, 1933, Lewis writes: ‘* In 
chapter vii. of Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, in the discussion of 
multiply-valued matrix systems, and of a three-valued system in particular, 
reference is made throughout to ‘ Lukasiewicz and Tarski’. It would 
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deny that when Q can be inferred from P then P must strictly imply 
Q; he does not wish to maintain that there is some other relation 
which would do as well. He says, p. 247, “the relation of strict 
implication expresses precisely that relation which holds when valid 
deduction is possible, and fails to hold when valid deduction is not 
possible ”’. 

On the other hand Lewis does wish to maintain that there are 
several relations which will serve as a basis for inference. A relation 
R is a basis for inference when it satisfies the condition whatever 
is such that some true proposition has R to it, is itself true (p. 236, 
penultimate line).! 

Strict implication and material implication are both bases for 
inference. It is clear that a relation which is a basis for inference 
may hold between p and q when neither is inferable from the other. 
It may seem wrong-headed to call such relations ‘ bases for inference’ ; 
the excuse is that if R is such a relation and we know both (i) that 
p Rq and (ii) that p is true then we may infer q. 

Lewis’s language suggests that there are dozens of bases for 
inference. He gives as an example the relation between p and q 
which may be expressed by “If p is certain then q is certain ”’.? 
And if we use ‘ basis for inference ’ in a certain wider sense, then it is 
clear that there are dozens of bases for inference. This wider defini- 
tion is as follows: If in any game which deals with any kinds of 
things, p’s and q’s, there is an operation or move p I q, which accord- 
ing to the rules can be taken, when p has the property A, only if 
q also has the property A, then cpso facto if p has A and p I q is allow- 
able, then g has A. Thus it does not matter whether “p has A” 
represents “ p is true ” or “ p is a curly wolf ’’ nor whether “ p Iq” 
represents “ p implies gq” or “ p bites q ”, if the rules of the matrix 
game are such that when p has A, pI q holds only if ghas A. Then, 


have been more appropriate if such references had been to Professor 
Lukasiewicz alone, with an accompanying explanatory footnote. 

“ Professor Lukasiewicz is sole author of these systems, having originated 
the three-valued system in 1920, and n-valued systems in 1922. The 
matrices determining the systems, the original definitions of their funda- 
mental ideas, and the philosophic interpretation of them are exclusively 
his. 

“In 1921, Dr. Tarski contributed the definition of the modal function 
Mp, which appears in the three-valued system as sketched in Symbolic 
Logic. This definition is adopted by Professor Lukasiewicz, as he notes, 
in place of his own earlier and more complex one, which is somewhat 
narrower in meaning. The collaboration of Dr. Tarski in the further 
development of these systems—on the methodological side—is also in- 
dicated in the published papers. 

‘The same correction applies also to references in my article on ‘ Alter- 
native Systems of Logic’ in The Monist for October, 1932.” 

1 Compare L. Susan Stebbing, Mrnp, July, 1933, p. 349. 

2 Lewis might deny that this is a perfectly accurate way of expressing 
his relation. 
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in the nature of the case, any q such that, for some p which always 
has A, p 1 q holds, will be such that q always has A (see p. 227). 

But these “ bases for inference”, these “ truth-value systems ”’, 
are not alternatives to material implication and the truth-value 
system ; and there is no loss of generality in confining our attention 
to the truth and falsity of propositions. We might if we like state the 
law of contradiction in the form: Whatever the meaning of A and 
whatever the meaning of p, given “p has A” we cannot have 
‘“» has not A.” This general statement will apply to the law, 
Given ‘““p is true” we cannot have p is not true, where p is 
a proposition and A = true; and also to the law, Given p is a 
curly wolf we cannot have p is not a curly wolf, where p is a thing 
and A = ‘curly wolf’; and also to the law, Given p occupied half an 
hour then we cannot have p did not occupy half an hour, where p is 
an event and A = ‘occupied half an hour’; and to the law, ete. 
But amongst the many laws to which our general statement of the 
law of contradiction in some sense applies there is one which is no 
less general than that general statement itself; this is the law 
Given p is true then we cannot have p is not true. This is because of 
the peculiarity of the word ‘true’; it does not stand for a property 
at all; to say “ p” and to say “ pis true ”’ is to say the same thing. 
Thus ‘true’ differs importantly from ‘ certain’ and ‘ curly wolf’. 
Similarly, when we have stated (a) that given (i) p is true and (ii) it 
is not the case that p is true and q false then (iii) q is true, it is un- 
necessary to add (b) that given (i) p is certain and (ii) it is not the 
case that p is certain and q is not certain then (iii) q is certain. 
For from our first statement (a) we know that given (i) p is certain 
is true and (ii) it is not the case that p is certain is true and q is 
certain is false, then (iii) g is certain is true, and this is equivalent 
to (b). 

Lewis allows that for every law of his C-calculus,) its analogue 
holds in the two-valued system. But he denies that this proves 
that the C-calculus is merely the true-false calculus with part of it 
left out. He supports his view by claiming that the true-false 
calculus is to the C-calculus as the mathematical system of laws 
which hold of 0 and 1 is to the mathematical system of laws which 
hold of the rational fractions between 0 and 1, including 0 and 1 
as limits (p. 218). But this analogy is useless when one reflects 
on the sense in which the laws of the C-calculus have analogues 
in the true-false calculus. Such reflection reveals the peculiarities 
of true and that we lose nothing by considering only the true-false 
calculus. 

With these few and inadequate remarks I must leave this subject. 
Further light is thrown on it by Nelson’s excellent article “‘ Deduc- 
tive Systems and the Absoluteness of Logic ” (Mryp, xlii., 165). 

Chapter viii. contains an important discussion of implication 


1 This calculus was first suggested by Lukasiewicz. 
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and deducibility. Ordinary and logistic deducibility are contrasted, 
q is deducible from p in the ordinary sense when it is deducible by 
some valid mode of inference ; q is deducible from p in the logistic 
sense only when q is deducible from p in accordance with some 
principle of inference which has been assumed in the particular 
logistic system chosen or proved from postulates of that system in 
accordance with some such assumed principle (pp. 252, 253). 

Lewis concludes in this chapter that “p strictly implies q 
means “ p implies q is a tautology ’’, in Wittgenstein’s sense. And 
he says that the only case in which any truth-implication can be 
known to hold, under circumstances which make that fact useful 
for the purposes of inference, is the case in which p implies q is a 
tautology (p. 262). 

In chapter ix. Langford leads us from elementary to propositional 
functions. He does this with his usual encouraging air, but of course 
before very long we are miles from where we had hoped to be allowed 
to stay and are investigating the variable and other unpleasant 
things. What Langford says about the variable and propositional 
functions is likely to be useful to the beginner but unsatisfactory 
to such a person as Mr. Joseph, who wishes to know what the sym- 
bolic logician is “ really * doing when he speaks about variables 
and propositional functions. It is not satisfactory, I think, to say 
“in ‘a is round’ the element of form represented by a is referred 
to as being a variable” (p. 264). I should have thought that a 
variable is a symbol used in such a way that it plays a part in intimat- 
ing the form of the fact which the sentence in which it occurs expresses ! 
but does nothing towards telling us what the elements in that fact 
are. As to a propositional function I do not think that one can 
say that it 7s anything. Can one really say that it is an incomplete 
entity, of such a kind that, when completed in an appropriate 
manner, a proposition, true or false, results? I submit that the 
right course here is to say just what is meant by sentences which 
include propositional-function-expressions, such as ‘¢x’ and ‘ pa’. 
For example, “ (x). dz 3 px” means “ There is no fact with regard to 
something that it has ¢ such that there is another fact with regard 
to the same thing that it lacks %”. It then becomes apparent 
that when we speak about propositional functions or use what may 
be called propositional-function-expressions, such as “‘ x is round ”, 
then we are not speaking about an incomplete entity (fact or pro- 
position) but incompletely speaking about a complete entity—we 
say something about its form and elements but not all there is to 
be said. For the difference between such propositional-function- 
expressions as ¢x and those like ‘ x is round ’, consider the difference 
between singly and doubly general functions. 

Chapter ix. contains a discussion of generalisation, of singly, 
doubly and triply general functions, and of “ the range of significance 
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of the functions and variables with which we have been concerned ”’. 
On p. 305, instead of “ It is false that there is a value of x not associ- 
ated with a value of 2’ such that f (x, x’) fails”, read “ It is false 
that there is a value of x associated with a value of x such that 
f (x, 2’) fails ”. 

Chapter x. is a short yet illuminating account of some of those 
relations between sentences and the facts they express, which help 
or hinder the philosopher in his efforts to analyse those facts. The 
simplicity of this account makes it useful for the beginner, while its 
compactness gives a bird’s eye view of sentence-fact problems which 
makes it useful to those who are familiar with most of the points 
it raises. 

Having explained the distinction between a word, phrase or 
sentence as a generic entity and the several occurrences of that 
word, phrase or sentence, Langford points out that names or demon- 
strative symbols such as ‘this’ or ‘that’ have, not by accident 
like adjectives, but essentially, different meanings on different 
occasions of their use; e.g., ‘This’ in “ This is a table’ means 
one thing here and to-day and meant something quite different 
there and yesterday. 

Langford shows how compressed are ordinary sentences. He 
rejects, I am glad to see, the view that general propositions are 
conjunctions and disjunctions of their values. In giving the trans- 
lation of sentences which assert that such and such a thing or things 
exist Langford does not make it sufficiently clear that in the trans- 
lation of “‘ Dogs exist” the word ‘ exist’ as well as ‘ Dogs’ does 
not appear. The translation is not ‘‘ The character canine exists ” 
but “ The character canine applies to something ”’, 7.e., ““ Something 
is canine ”’. 

Ideational sentences, e.g., “ I am thinking of unicorns ’’, singular 
general sentences, e.g., ““ The satellite of the earth is uninhabited ”, 
numerical sentences, e.g., ‘There are two cows in the corn”, and 
questions, all receive attention. 

Chapter xi. begins with definitions of consistency and independence 
for sets of propositions and then for sets of propositional functions, 
and explanation and illustration of the Interpretational Method 
for testing consistency and independence. Of the postulates chosen 
to illustrate these points Mr. Langford says (p. 354): ‘‘ The postulates 
dealt with in this chapter and the next are chosen for the purpose 
of showing how the formal logical theory of propositions is to be 
applied to problems arising in connection with types of order and 
deductive systems, and also to show how this logical theory may be 
developed in the direction of mathematics. The examples selected 
are very simple, and are designed rather to exhibit principles of 
logical procedure than to be of mathematical interest on their own 
account.”” There follows a consideration of types of serial order 
which is as far as possible in English and could hardly, I think, be 
set out in a more helpful and pleasing way. 
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There is, however, one point about which I am dissatisfied. J 
know that an existence postulate is often included in sets of postulates, 
but I cannot think that the logician or mathematician should do 
so. Is not the logician saying “{f there were a relation having 
these formal properties (stated in the postulates) then it would 
have also these other formal properties (stated in the theorems) ? ” 
He is not saying that a relation having such and such formal pro- 
perties is holding between one thing and another, nor even that 
there is a relation which has those formal properties. Even if he 
were making the latter claim, existence postulates would be un- 
necessary. On p. 373 the confusion on this point seems to me 
clearly exhibited. Langford realizes, of course, the distinction 
between betweenness in the ordinary sense of a certain spatial relation 
and betweenness in the formal sense. But he does not, so it seems 
to me, realise the distinction between what is meant by ‘a case of’ 
the one and ‘a case of’ the other. We have a case of betweenness 
in the formal sense when a certain entity (a relation) possesses 
certain formal properties, namely, those which are shared by tem- 
poral, spatial, and other “ between-relations”’, and set out by 
Langford in suitable postulates. We have a case of betweenness 
in one of the ordinary senses when one of these relations holds 
between three entities (things). Now the formal mathematician 
does not, it seems to me, require a case of betweeness even in the 
first sense. A list of formal postulates gives a definition of what 
we say of a relation when we say that it is a “ between-relation ”. 
But such a list never provides, as Langford himself says, a definition 
of any of these “ between-relations,” though it provides a description 
true of all; and, contrary to what Langford thinks, the addition of 
an existence postulate will not turn the list into a definition. In 
no sense of ‘ betweeness’ does its definition include the statement 
that there is a case of betweeness. This is true in spite of the fact 
that we can correctly say both (1) that to define betweenness is to 
say what must be the case if there is to be a case of betweenness and 
(2) that there cannot be a case of betweenness (in the second sense) 
unless there are three things related by a relation having the formal 
properties which some relation must have if there is to be a case of 
betweenness in the first sense. 

Chapter xi. has been concerned with the deduction of certain 
formal properties from others. In chapter xii. a more difficult prob- 
blem is attacked. This is the problem of proving with regard to 
some property, P, that any formal property, p, which has P, is 
dependent upon a certain set of formal properties, 7, in the sense 
that p or its contradictory is a logical consequence of a. For ex- 
ample, we may try to show that a certain set of postulates is complete, 
that is, is such that the truth-value of every function on the same 
base as the postulates is fixed by those postulates. The base of a 
set of functions is defined as follows: If a set of functions involve 
no functions but, say, f(x) and g (z, y), the other factors introduced 
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being logical constants, then f (x) and g (x, y) are said to form the 
base of that set (see p. 348). 

Chapter xiii. is concerned with the logical paradoxes and the 
nature of propositions. It is useless to attempt to summarise 
what is said about the paradoxes, but I want to give some idea of 
Langford’s view of propositions. He says ‘‘ Now, we are going to 
say, quite simply, that the proposition ‘ Men exist’ is literally one 
and the same with the fact that men might exist. And we shall 
hold, in general, that all propositions are analytic facts of the kind 
here in question ” (p. 472). Langford does not, of course, suppose 
that when we utter the sentence “ Men might exist’ we are doing 
the same thing as when we utter the indicative sentence “ Men do 
exist”. By uttering the first sentence we merely draw attention 
to a certain possibility or “ analytic fact’; by uttering the indica- 
tive sentence we not only draw attention to but claim the realisation 
of that possibility. The change from the conditional to the indica- 
tive does not intimate a change in what is being thought about, 
but a change in the attitude of the thinker to what is being thought 
about (see p. 482). Langford says in a note to p. 471, “ For a closely 
similar view, see G. F. Stout, Mrnp, xli. (1932), 297”. 

This is no place to discuss this view, with which I profoundly 
disagree. 

There is an appendix on the use of dots as brackets, and another 
on the system of strict implication, and an adequate index. 

I believe this to be an excellent book. I very much doubt whether 
there exists any equally good introduction to the problems with 
which it deals. And even those who are already familiar with 
part of what is said in it, will yet find that it contains, besides, plenty 
to interest them. I should like to congratulate Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Langford upon a work which combines in a high degree simplicity 
with accuracy and liveliness with elegance. 

WIspoM. 


The Energies of Men. By Witi1am London, 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1932. Pp. xii + 395. 8s. 6d. 


In The Energies of Men Dr. McDougall has compressed the main 
theories of his two larger works: An Outline of Psychology, and 
An Outline of Abnormal Psychology. On the whole his views are 
unchanged. He is a thorough-going dynamist and purposive-ist. 
He sees how important it is to get the organism on the move, and to 
insist on the directional element of its motion. It is moved by its 
propensities, most of which it shares with the other animals. They 
are variously powerful and variously sensitive and pertinacious 
from one person to another, which gives us varieties of disposition 
and temper, and they have varying chemical backgrounds to operate 
upon, providing us with variations of temperament. In other 
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animals they are relatively unorganised, being called into operation 
on appropriate occasions, now by one object, now by another, but 
in man the main feature, because the main dynamic feature, of his 
development consists in the structuration of his propensities into 
sentiments. The propensities get directed on to individual objects, 
collections of objects, or ideas, so that new mental units are formed, 
and it is these that Dr. McDougall calls ‘ sentiments’. Love may 
be called forth, first by one object, then by another, so that the first 
objective may be replaced by the second and cease to make any 
important difference to the life of the organism, but, and this is 
Dr. McDougall’s great point, one objective may hold the attention 
of the organism more permanently than that. It may be that the 
organism is, for a considerable time, influenced by the whole welfare 
of a loved object, so that the propensities of rage, curiosity and 
fear may be called forth by the cognition of the objective in question 
being in certain situations, and moreover, even when the propen- 
sities are not actually being called into action, it is still true that 
the organism loves; it has developed a disposition to behave in 
certain ways determined by the vicissitudes of the objective of the 
love and by the history of the organism’s own relations towards that 
objective, which disposition is in some sense ‘ there’ even when it 
is not manifesting itself. In the same way a love for my country 
may make me hate any people who are cognised as its enemies, 
and a love of justice may make me hate all institutions which I 
regard as hostile to it. This does not mean that you cannot love 
two people at once, but it does mean that your propensities are 
caught up and organised about single objectives, instead of being 
solely at the mercy of circumstance ; the ‘ sentiments ’ provide us with 
stability and definite purposiveness. Anyone who has been faced 
with the problem of a simple explanation of behaviour will recognise 
the difficulty with which Dr. McDougall is grappling. If you set 
your organism afloat, as it were, propelled by all his propensities, 
you soon find that the picture does not tally with the original. 
Somehow, now that the creature has been set going, it has to be 
pinned down. Man may have the same natural tendencies as any 
other animal, but his life is determined by his love and his hate 
for a few individuals, by his feelings for (say) the Church of England, 
his loyalty to (say) the town in which he has lived all his life, his 
desire to be considered honest and trustworthy by its inhabitants, 
and his admiration for certain famous characters of history or fiction. 
The theory of the sentiments has been devised to cope with this 
‘fixing’ business. Out of the organisation of his sentiments into 
a coherent unity emerges his personality, organised or manysided, 
or, perhaps, fissured or narrow. It is a useful structural principle. 

But what of the dis-organised personalities, the lop-sided and the 
odd? They are the victims of repression and conflict. They desire 
incompatible ends, and parts of their whole will become dissociated 
from the main mass, or else the whole itself will collapse and retire 
into a private world of its own making. 


bd 
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Such, in brief, is Dr. McDougall’s main plan, and of course he adds 
chapters on emotion, pleasure and pain, and the learning process. 
But there are important modifications of his earlier position which 
should be noticed. 

After the usual fascinating chapters on animal psychology, which 
we all look forward to in the earlier pages of Dr. McDougall’s works, 
he passes to the ‘ propensities’ of man. Here we have the new 
word: propensity. The word instinct is used to name relatively 
stereotyped behaviour (leaving room for intelligent adaptation), 
and Dr. McDougall has revised his nomenclature to get round the 
ambiguity which is exemplified in the two expressions: ‘ nest- 
building instinct of the weaver-bird ’ and ‘ self-preservative instinct 
of all living organisms ’, the former denoting a specific form of be- 
haviour, the latter a general tendency towards a general goal, which 
can be reached by all manner of means. The former is now to be 
called an ‘instinct’ and the latter a ‘ propensity’. We are not, 
however, out of the wood yet. There are further distinctions to be 
made, which Dr. McDougall fails to point out. One must dis- 
tinguish between getting, and being in the state of having obtained, 
between doing something, and achieving the end which one is seeking. 
There is, for example, a tendency to fly, and a tendency to seek 
safety, in the service of which the tendency to fly may be elicited. 
All Dr. McDougall’s propensities are ‘ doings ’, and this time he is 
consistent ; they are all responses to internal or external situations ; 
he is looking at the matter from the point of view of the seeking 
rather than from the point of view of the goal. At first sight all 
this may seem over subtle, but when one considers the two pro- 
pensities of self-assertion and submission, it will be seen that there 
is a real problem here for the purposive psychologist. While we 
may agree that people like to be in a position of dominance, and to 
enjoy the actual dominating, we may question whether people 
actually seek the position of submissiveness, though it must be 
granted that they tend to adopt a submissive attitude towards 
persons and objects cognised as greater in some respect than them- 
selves. Whereas people obviously seek to assert themselves, do 
they so obviously seek to submit? It is a difficult question to 
answer, but it may be suggested that when people do seek to submit, 
and find pleasure in so doing, their submissive behaviour is sexually- 
toned, though this suggestion will not appeal to the author of this 
book. Dr. McDougall bases much of his theory of suggestion and 
hypnosis on this ‘ submissive propensity ’, and therefore its status” 
is important, and I cannot see that it is in line with the goal-seeking 
propensities at all, though it is quite clear that the submissive 
reaction, or attitude, is an innate one. If this be not a goal-seeking 
propensity, and if it be claimed that the carrying out of the com- 
mands of the hypnotist are due to the influence of this propensity, 
then not all action is due to goal-seeking propensities. 

The next important alteration in the scheme, as put forward 
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in the ‘Outlines’, concerns the function of emotion. There is, 
Dr. McDougall thinks, a grain of truth in the doctrine of those 
who hold that emotion is “‘ experienced only when and if action is 
checked”. But when he was walking one day in a wood, a rabbit 
started up and he felt frightened; his action was “ quite unre- 
strained ’’, and so he infers that the view in which there is an element 
of truth does not express the whole truth. May it not be possible 
that the view has not been adequately stated ? It is not so much 
that we have an emotion when action is checked, as that we have 
an emotion when the motor response to a situation is not adequate. 
This includes cases in which a falsely, or a barely cognised situation 
of danger so strongly arouses ‘the’ safety-seeking propensity that 
there is no time to make any response before the flood of energy 
spills over. In such circumstances the organism is mal-adjusted, 
not because its hands and feet are tied, but because it has not had 
time to adjust, and this is often the case when it is already adjusted 
to something else. 

But before the emotions come the feelings. According to Dr. 
McDougall, pleasure and unpleasure are indicative of success or its 
opposite. This is, of course, true on the whole, but there is an 
important point which has to be made in this connection. It must 
be remembered that the success must not be too easy. Solvers of 
cross-word puzzles do not attack the puzzles in the children’s columns, 
they look for such as are not too easy and not too difficult. There 
is a degree of ease in successful action which breeds boredom. 
It looks as though pleasure were rather an indicator of an optimal 
pressure of energy expenditure than merely a gauge of success. 

All the modifications in the original structure are improvements, 
and so far as it goes it is an admirable book. But does it go very 
far? Does it throw much light on human beings? It is meant, 
says the advertisement on the dust-cover, to “ give the student 
that minimum acquaintance with psychology without which he is 
not fitted to be a citizen of the modern world.” But does it ? 

In one of the chapters on mental disorder, he gives the case of a 
young man, torn between an intellectual career and a life devoted 
to making money—a fascinating situation, which has developed so 
far that the young man is referred to as ‘ the patient ’. He chooses 
the intellect and represses his desire for money-making, thus forming 
what Dr. McDougall calls a ‘complex’, and this is apt, he says, 
“to distort his judgment. He may express unduly harsh judgments 
or otherwise display an excessive animosity against a friend who has 
taken the line now closed to him, or against successful business-men 
in general; he is then in danger of becoming a rabid socialist or 
communist. When he is challenged to justify the violence of his 
scorn or hatred for such persons he seeks to do so by calling them 
cruel oppressors of the poor, robbers or sharks, and argues with much 
show of reason that capitalism is the root of all the evils of our 
civilisation.” 
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Now that piece of characterisation is illuminating. It may not 
go ‘deep’ enough in its analysis, but the point is that it throws 
a light on a very common type of behaviour. Dr. McDougall may 
have met with this example in his consulting-room, but, surely, we 
have all met with that kind of thing in every-day life. The question 
really is this: Are most people odd, prejudiced, obsessed by queer 
ideas and compelled to do unexpected things, or do they, on the 
whole, really conform in their private lives, in all their thoughts, and 
in their secret desires to the respectable, virtuous, amiable characters 
we meet at a tea-party? If the former is true, as I believe, then 
Dr. McDougail’s explanatory scheme is not enough even to give the 
student a minimum acquaintance with psychology, because he 
does not pay enough attention to that side of human nature. 

How seldom (many would say: ‘how impossible’) do we find 
a religious man who has squared his faith with his intelligence ; 
how rare is that love of virtue which does not bear the trace of 
neurotic reaction-formation. Are we not always saying: there is 
something odd at work here, of which the person we are discussing 
is not aware? It may be objected that these curiosities cannot be 
dealt with in a book of some 390 pages, but the answer to that is 
that since such curiosities are the salient features of human beings, 
since no human being can be understood without some insight into 
such curiosities, and since, further, as Dr. McDougall himself realises, 
social conditions cannot be improved until a better understanding 
of human nature be acquired, any book which sets out to help us 
understand human nature better must take more notice of its curio- 
sities than Dr. McDougall does in this one. It is not that Dr. 
McDougall is unaware of the importance of unconscious motivation ; 
the example given shows that he makes use of it as an explanatory 
hypothesis. The complaint is that he relegates it to a remote 
corner of his work, giving the impression that it does not play an 
important rdle in determining ‘ normal’ behaviour, the result being 
that there is an air of unreality about his account of what human 
beings are like. 

Now there is at our disposal a vast frame-work, the main outlines 
of which have been derived from a study of cases in which the 
peculiarities of which we are speaking are exaggerated and thereby 
rendered more obvious. The hypothetical scheme in question is 
supported by evidence, and finds a place for such irregularities of 
behaviour as are allowed to slip through Dr. McDougall’s net. I 
refer, of course, to the complex frame-work of psycho-analytic 
theory. Every psychological hypothesis, just as every other scienti- 
fic hypothesis, is valuable if it is useful, and as one of the objects of 
scientific inquiry is to show connections between one class of events 
and another, the more connections shown and the fewer phenomena 
left out or isolated the more valuable the hypothesis. I am not 
saying that this is the sole value of a hypothesis, but it must be 
admitted that connective inclusiveness is important. Dr. McDougall’s 
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well-aimed blows at ‘ mechanism ’ and ‘ associationism ’ are directed 
towards this very weakness ; they are all very well as far as they 
go, but they leave out much that is distinctive of human behaviour. 
The criticism which is being directed against Dr. McDougall’s 
scheme is of the same kind. Even if the Freudian hypothesis be 
replaced by another, this other will have to include those con- 
nections which analytic inquiry has shown to subsist, or it will 
have to show that such connections do not, in point of fact, subsist 
at all. The argument against such theorists as Freud and Adler 
can never be that they are ‘one-sided ’—what could be more one- 
sided than the view that physical events, in all their obvious variety, 
are every one of them due to the interplay of electro-magnetic 
forces? The argument must be that their hypothetical schemes 
(1) lead us to form expectations which are not fulfilled, or (2) are 
based on connections which do not in fact subsist, or (3) leave out 
a great deal of human behaviour which ought to be incorporated, 
and this last argument is only valid if they claim that they supply 
an ‘explanation ’ of the whole of human behaviour. Rejection on 
the grounds of ‘ one-sidedness ’ is too much like rejecting a theory 
because of its ‘ inherent improbability ’, and one would have thought 
that the history of physical science should have taught us to distrust 
all subjective judgments of that kind. 

We have, then, at hand a complex frame-work, which claims to 
‘explain’ phenomena which are obviously of vital importance for 
the understanding of human nature. What does Dr. McDougall 
do about it? At least it should merit as much discussion as is 
devoted to ‘mechanism’ and ‘ associationism ’, on account of the 
material with which it deals. 

“In spite of the fact,” he writes, “that the psychology of the 
several psycho-analytic schools is thoroughly purposive and is 
therefore in many respects a vast improvement upon older academic 
psychology, it remains in each of its forms . . . the narrow doctrine 
of the specialist, of physicians whose gaze is fixed upon their patients 
and who, if they take a glance round on a more varied prospect 
(as they have all done), still see all the phenomena through their 
medical spectacles; a narrowness of vision which, by a seeming 
paradox, naturally leads to unbridled and fanciful speculation of 
a kind which estranges the scientific mind. Hence they remain 
outside the main stream of development of psychology though 
exercising a powerful influence upon it”. 

On page 289 he admits that “in disorders of this type” (the 
repressive) ‘“‘ there is no sharp line to be drawn between the norma! 
and the abnormal, between health and disease ’’, so that the findings 
of those who have approached the subject from the ‘ medical ’ side 
are hardly by that fact shunted out of the ‘ main stream of develop- 
ment of psychology’. 

But this is not the only mention of Freud’s doctrines. On pages 
287, 288, and 316 we read of the “ pan-sexualism of Freud ” (the 
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italics are Dr. McDougall’s), and mention is made of “ undefined 
social and egoistic tendencies” as entering somewhere into the 
writings of psycho-analysts, and it is admitted that Freud has 
encouraged us to take dreams more seriously. There is no mention 
whatever of recent developments of psycho-analytic theory, no 
mention of aggression, no mention of unconscious guilt, and no 
mention of deep-seated fear which leads to the taking of absurd 
precautions, the avoidance of harmless things, and flight towards 
all kinds of preposterous refuges. All these factors play, according 
to analytical evidence, a dominating réle in human life, and Dr. 
McDougall has shown us no grounds for disbelief. The matter is 
of such importance that if the analysts are right we certainly should 
be told, and if they are wrong we ought to be shown exactly where 
they have made their mistakes. It is a scandal that we should be 
left in the dark, a prey, perhaps, to their ‘ unbridled speculation ’, 
while we are fully armed against the false theories of the ‘ associa- 
tionists ’ who hardly bother the plain citizen of the modern world 
at all. 

It cannot be that Dr. McDougall is ignorant of these theories, 
though of course he does not believe in them. The complaint is 
not that he does not accept them, but that he does not even discuss 
them, and positively misleads his readers by using the expression 
‘ pan-sexualism ’ about them. 

In fact, if we were to attempt to fit Dr. McDougall’s behaviour 
into his own scheme, we might produce a number of obvious pro- 
pensities which have driven him to write this book, though our 
opinion would be worth nothing because we have not the privilege 
of knowing him; but what could we say about his attitude towards 
psycho-analysis ? Here, indeed, is a familiar ‘ inexplicable ’ peculi- 
arity. His attitude towards ‘mechanists’ can be understood ; 
he has discussed their doctrines, and dismissed them, but his attitude 
towards one of the most important modern movements is wrapped 
in obscurity, because one cannot believe that he is ignorant of the 
theory in question, and yet, so far from facing it intellectually, he 
brushes it aside with a misleading characterisation. If he does not 
know, what has kept so well-informed a man in ignorance? If he 
does know, what makes him so shy of dealing with the problem 
adequately ? Psycho-analytic theory itself will supply an answer. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that students of psycho-analysis 
will find Dr. McDougall’s account of mental aberration rather 
inadequate, and they will certainly raise their eye-brows when they 
tread that while in some instances the sex propensity seems of unusual 
strength, “in others it never, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, engenders any tendency of such strength as to be 
of much influence on their conduct or their imagination ”’. 

It is also significant that having classed mania and melancholia 
under disorders which are ‘ predominantly dissociative ’, he gives 
no further account of the matter, concentrating his attention on 
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instances of conversion and traumatic hysteria which fit in with his 
classification better. 

Lastly, we come to another sin of omission. What does Dr. 
McDougall think about the freedom of the will? Whatever opinion 
may be held as to the propriety of leaving psycho-analysis on one 
side, there can be no doubt that the ‘ citizen of the modern world ’ 
wants the problem of the will put in. 

In his chapter on ‘ mental hygiene *, Dr. McDougall gives advice. 
We must strive after an integrated character, and “ such integration 
is most readily achieved through the adoption of some aim or goal 
in life that seems supremely worth while.” But can we set out to 
do all this just by deciding to do so, or will it happen to some and 
not to others? Dr. McDougall may indeed be excused on the plea 
that the issue is one of appalling difficulty, but it is a question which 
everyone will ask, and we should have liked to have had his answer. 

There is certainly one function which the Energies of Men sets 
out to fulfil, and which it fulfils admirably. “It is suitable for 
college use in the introductory course”. The information about 
animals and insects is most valuable and instructive, the book as a 
whole is easy to read, and forces the student to make important 
distinctions. For the citizen of the modern world to whom it is 
also addressed, it is, I think, inadequate. It omits too much that 


he ought to be told. 
W. J. H. Sprort. 
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An Essay on Philosophical Method. By R. G. CoLtincwoop. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. xii, 227. 10s. net. 


In the absence of a Preface, this book is well described by its ‘ jacket’ as 
“ the outcome of a conviction that unwillingness to face questions of method 
is the chief obstacle to the progress of contemporary philosophy. It 
attempts a systematic treatment of the methods and peculiarities of philo- 
sophical thought, disengaging the relations between philosophy, on its 
formal side, and science, whether mathematical or empirical. The argu- 
ment . . . is presented simply and directly, and it will appeal . . . to all 
who concern themselves with the problem of ‘ what philosophy is ’.”” 

For once the ‘ jacket’ is not deceptive but gives a good summary of 
what it covers. Mr. Collingwood’s book has (what is none too common in 
these days) a real and continuous argument which is developed at an equable, 
though rather leisurely pace, and followed tenaciously throughout ; it 
is also well written and agreeably free from philosophic jargon, the absten- 
tion from which is skilfully defended in the final chapter on philosophy 
and literature. ,In consequence the reader can enjoy his task and con- 
centrate his pee upon the argument itself, without being constantly 
arrested by wanton obscurities of style, tricky ambiguities of language 
and superfluities of technicality. It is true also that Mr. Collingwood’s 
argument is simple, and challenges attention. He really believes that the 
chaos of philosophies can be reduced to order. Philosophy has a distinctive 
method, a method of its own, and it can be expounded intelligibly. Clearly, 
if this claim can be substantiated, Mr. Collingwood will rank high among 
the benefactors of philosophy—at least in the eyes of those who are reluc- 
tant to regard philosophy as mere mystery-mongering or as an academic 
word-game. But does Mr. Collingwood prove his case ? 

His essential contention is that there are three methods of knowing, that 
of empirical science, that of exact science (mathematics), and that of philo- 
sophy. The first of these (pp. 165-167) is distinguished by reasoning 
‘inductively ’ from ‘ facts ’ as data to universal propositions as conclusions. 
The former are indefeasible ; “ the data begin by being certain, and never 
become anything else. The inductive process adds nothing to this cer- 
tainty, and takes nothing away from it: it rests entirely on observation.” 

. “The business of induction is to conform with the facts: they in 
no sense depend upon it, it depends upon them. The conclusions reached 
by induction however are never more than probable, even when they are 

‘ practically certain’” for “there is a line separating even the highest 
probability from certainty in the proper sense of the word, and this line 
the hypotheses of inductive reasoning can never cross”. There are further 

“ principles according to which the argument proceeds ”. These are either 
“ purely logical’, which “ begin by being certain and can never become 
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either more or less so as the induction proceeds ’’, or prove to be ‘ assump- 
tions’, which are “in no sense confirmed by the successful conduct of 
the arguments based on them”. ‘The principles on which induction 
rests receive in return no support from the inductive process itself.” In 
‘exact’ science, on the other hand, “the data are suppositions . . . the 
principles are the so-called axioms ” and the conclusions are “‘ demonstrated, 
that is, shown to follow with perfect logical rigour from the data according 
to the principles’ (p. 151). The arguments are ‘irreversible’; “the 
conclusions are logically dependent on the axioms; there is no logical 
dependence of the axioms on the conclusions: our attitude towards the 
axioms is in no way affected by the discovery that they lead to these 
particular results” (p. 153). So ‘exact science’ “can never argue from 
conclusions to principles”. Philosophic arguments, on the other hand, 
are essentially ‘ reversible’, “the principles establishing the conclusions 
and the conclusions reciprocally establishing the principles ” (p. 160). So 
as experience proceeds it shows continuous development and verification 
of the concepts it thinks about. Its classifications are not rigid, and its 
classes ‘overlap’. Its species do not differ merely in kind or merely in 
degree, and form ‘scales of forms’. Its definitions overrun the distinction 
of ‘essence’ and ‘property’, and resemble rather empirical * descrip- 
tions’. The knowledge it acquires is always in a sense already known: 
it is always rethinking the old, and this means that ‘‘ new principles are 
appearing in it and these give a criterion by which the principles involved 
in the last step are superseded ” (p. 173). So it is “‘ subject to change, 
liable to error, capable of progress ” (p. 150), and “ every particular system 
is nothing but an intensive report on the progress of thought down to the 
time of making it’ (p. 198). 

Truly an admirable description of the progress of knowledge! But 
does it describe the progress of philosophy alone ? Is it not quite as true, 
and considerably more obvious, as a description of the method of science 
generally, when it is adequately stated? I believe that, if we observe 
the knowing process accurately and study the history of science without 
the prepossessions that have come down from antiquated metaphysics, 
we cannot but realise this. 

We may begin by criticising Mr. Collingwood’s account of inductive 
science, which appears to have made no progress since Mill. He assumes 
that the ‘facts’ inductive reasoning starts from are absolutely hard and 
immutable. It has not occurred to him that they are commonly hypo- 
thetical and relative to current ‘knowledge’ and fashionable theories ; 
at best selections convenient for the investigations that happen to be for 
the moment in the centre of scientific interest. Nor has he reflected that 
they cannot possibly be more than facts-in-the-light-of-knowledge- 
up-to-date. Further, is it not utterly arbitrary and false to assert that 
scientific discoveries have no power to alter the conceptions they involve 
and the principles they assume? Did not, for example, the rise of 
Darwinism radically transform the whole notion of species in biology ? 
And would it not have done the same in logic, if formal logicians had paid 
any attention to scientific knowledge ?_ For the assertion that experience 
can neither confirm nor invalidate the principles underlying induction 
Mr. Collingwood offers no serious reasons (pp. 166) ; he merely ignores the 
possibility of using a principle hypothetically, methodologically or experi- 
mentally. Again, his doctrine seems to be plainly false. To my mind 
certainly the actual success of the principle of causal analysis (one of many 
carelessly lumped together under the name ‘ uniformity of nature’) in 
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the working of the sciences justifies what one would otherwise be tempted 
to call an improbable fiction ; and I can well imagine a course of events 
which would so completely put it out of action that few would hesitate 
to call it false. 

Nor can I see that the case of mathematics really differs from that of 
the empirical sciences. Mathematics was the earliest of the sciences, and 
had discovered the workable assumptions of ‘ Euclidean’ geometry and 
‘common’ arithmetic before there had arisen philosophers to misapprehend 
them. But now we need only question the dogma that the axioms of 
mathematics are absolutely self-evident, and admit of no alternatives, 
and can raise the question how and why they were selected. It is not 
difficult to grant that Plato and Euclid were not infallible, though their 
plausibility is attested by the fact that for some 2000 years (until Gauss) 
no mathematician was man enough to pry into their account of mathe- 
matical truth. But since then the philosophy of mathematics has grown 
into a fertile field of vigorous discussion, and a philosopher who takes his 
stand upon Plato alone, and ignores such writers as Mach, Poincaré, 
Pearson, Russell, Whitehead, Ostwald, Brouwer, Bridgman, Weyl, to men- 
tion but a few, exposes himself to unkind comment. If he was not able 
or willing to acquaint himself with these modern controversies (which, in 
one form, result in a repudiation of the principle of excluded middle) he 
might at least have taken the etymological hint that geometry arose out 
of mensuration, and have reflected on the singular discrepancy between 
the Platonic proof that the progress of the sciences must await the discovery 
of a metaphysical principle and the known course of scientific history. 
He might then even have hit upon the simple explanation that the experi- 
mentation which led to the adoption of the principles of ‘ Euclidean ’ 
mathematics preceded Plato’s philosophising and confronted him with an 
apparent chose jugée ! 

For these reasons I cannot think that Mr. Collingwood has made out his 
case. But if it is true that philosophy aims at unity, it ought not to be 
a matter for regret that there are not three methods of knowing but only 
one and the same, in philosophy and in all the sciences. Nor need Mr. 
Collingwood be ashamed to confess that, since his theory makes knowledge 
infinitely progressive, it cannot make it absolute ! 

In taking leave of Mr. Collingwood’s interesting essay I cannot refrain 
from noting some minor points in which he seems to me to have erred. 
It was a mistake I think to adopt the crudest sort of ‘ Aristotelian ’ formal 
logic as the skeleton on which to support his argument, especially as his 
account of philosophic method forces him to impose severe restrictions on 
the validity of the principle of ‘excluded middle’. A further inconvenience 
is that it commits him to vagueness and indecision as to whether logic 
is concerned with ‘ propositions ’ or with ‘ judgments’ (e.g., p. 36). 

It is a pity also that he should repeatedly (pp. 26, 111) endorse Plato’s 
misunderstanding of universality in science as precluding knowledge of 
the individual (Theaetetus, 209). For the slightest observation of the actual 
use the sciences make of their formulas (‘ laws ’) shows that they are always 
concerned with predicting individual cases, but that it is possible to argue 
from one case to the next only by abstracting from the place, time and 
individuality of the first case. 

_Mr. Collingwood’s way with the vexed question whether logic is descrip- 
tive or normative strikes me as heroic rather than convincing. He gaily 
answers ‘ both ’, and gives as his reason that “if logic were merely descrip- 
tive it would be a psychology of thinking” (p. 128). And that, he urges, 
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it has never been. But does not this situation suggest rather that the 
traditional ‘logic’ has always been an illogical mixture of logic and 
psychology ? 

There is perhaps a covert contradiction between Mr. Collingwood’s 
initial assent to the Socratic doctrine that we never learn anything radically 
new (p. 11), and his handsome testimonial to novelty on page 173. 

Lastly, the dictum on p. 176 that ‘“‘ the most recent constructive move- 
ment in philosophical thought, there called the Kantian, drew to its close 
a hundred years ago ’’, can only be characterised as an Oxonian pose, which 
looks ludicrous in the light of the fact that the hundred years since have 
seen greater advances in human knowledge than have ever occurred before. 
Why was there no corresponding ‘ boom’ in philosophy ? One can only 
infer either that philosophy is a form of obscurantism or that for the bulk 
of philosophers human knowledge has no meaning. 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Counter Attack from the East: The Philosophy of Radhakrishnan. By 
C. E. M. Joap. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1933. 
Pp. 269. Price 7s. 6d. 


Reavers of MinD may be presumed to know something both of the Philoso- 
phy of Radhakrishnan and of that of Mr. Joad; but they may not have 
fully realised the close connection between them. Both writers may be 
characterised as interpreters between East and West—especially from the 
point of view of constructive philosophy ; and what is chiefly brought out 
in Mr. Joad’s present book is the essential identity of the results that are 
reached by the two methods of approach. The general result is char- 
acterised by Radhakrishnan in the title of his most comprehensive work— 
An Idealist View of Life. But the term ‘ Idealist’ is liable to be mis- 
understood. Mr. Joad suggests an interpretation of its practical signi- 
ficance by the statement that what is aimed at is ‘a renaissance of the 
sense of Values through education directed to the use of leisure’. He 
urges that a leading characteristic of the present age is its loss of the sense 
of real values. ‘That there are neither values nor disvalues’, he says 
(p. 24), ‘ but only personal preferences and prejudices, is one of the most 
cherished convictions of the contemporary young’. ‘ Scepticism in matters 
of belief, guidelessness in matters of conduct, indifference in regard to values, 
these are the outstanding factors in the mood of the West’. He quotes 
from Radhakrishnan’s Kalki—‘ We are taught to fly in the air like birds, 
and to swim in the water like fishes ; but how to live on the earth we do 
not know. . . . The result is that nowhere in the Western world to-day 
is there any accepted view as to what men ought to believe, how they 
ought to act, or what things they ought to admire’. On the other hand, 
Mr. Joad urges (p. 32) that ‘while the East knows little of machines, 
while the material apparatus of its civilisation is of the crudest and its 
residents fail to move either rapidly or frequently over and above the 
surface of the earth, it inherits from a long line of seers and sages a tradi- 
tional wisdom in the light of which one may live at peace and be content’. 
Of this wisdom he believes that Radhakrishnan is one of the best exponents, 
if not quite the best. With this view many of us would heartily agree ; 
though, of course, it would be a mistake to suppose that he is the only 
Indian writer who has done good work in this direction. Bhagavan Das 
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and Dasgupta, not to speak of the poet Rabindranath Tagore and some 
others, have helped greatly to interpret the mind of India to Western 
readers. But it can hardly be denied that none of these is comparable 
to Radhakrishnan in the double réle of interpreter of East to West and of 
West to East. It is, of course, as an interpreter of Eastern thought that 
he is of special interest to us; but he is able to interpret it to us because 
he has a very complete understanding of Western, and especially English, 
modes of thought and expression, as well as of those that are specially 
characteristic of the East, and more particularly of India. He is thus 
able, as Mr. Joad puts it, to serve as a ‘ liaison officer’ between East and 
West. 

We may perhaps sum up what Mr. Joad has to say about the importance 
of the teaching of Radhakrishnan for us in the West, by saying that it 
lies in the reproduction in a new form of the old question ‘ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” What 
he adds is the interpretation of the closing words of the question—not, 
indeed, an altogether new interpretation. It is urged that to lose one’s 
soul means essentially to lose the sense of the highest values. What 
Radhakrishnan has to teach us may be summed up in the statement (p. 263) 
that the ‘ objects of value which the traditional culture of the West en- 
joins us to pursue are . . . nothing less than aspects of the supreme value 
which is the spiritual reality of the universe. Moreover, this supreme 
value, in its aspect of personal God, is the very spirit in man by the light 
of which he also perceives it. Thus Radhakrishnan invokes the religious 
insight of the East to give a spiritual background to the recommendations 
of the worldly wisdom of the West. Taking the intimations of our esthetic 
experiences, he interprets them in the light of a religious experience which 
transcends our vision and of a spiritual theory of the universe which 
outstrips our thought ’. Some may be inclined to suggest that Christianity 
has done this for us; and I suppose that this would be, to some extent, 
true. But at least it can hardly be denied that Christianity has remained 
more alien to our everyday views of life than the philosophical ideas of 
India have been in the country of their birth. At any rate, the Indian 
method of approach may serve to give a new vitality to the religious 
outlook of the West which is tending to lose something of its hold on the 
everyday life and thought of the Western world. At least, it cannot be 
denied that, on many grounds, it is important that we should appreciate 
what is best in the Indian outlook; and there is probably no one who is 
better qualified than Mr. Joad to help us to do this. 

What is wanted, it would seem, is what has been characterised as a 
‘transvaluation of values ’—a transvaluation definitely from the point 
of view that the real values of life are spiritual and not material. That, 
in spite of the teaching of many prophets and poets, this is still to a large 
extent doubted or denied in the West, is hardly open to question. At 
any rate, it has tended to be taken as a view that it is right to profess 
on Sundays, but that may be safely ignored throughout the rest of the 
week. It may, no doubt, be urged that the fault in India is of the op- 
posite kind. The relative values of the more material goods of life are, 
I suppose, hardly sufficiently appreciated in Eastern countries—though 
even this is subject to some qualifications, as most general statements 
are. East and West have still something to learn from each other. This, 
I take it, is all that is really urged by Radhakrishnan and Mr. Joad. They 
» age want us to adopt Indian views and modes of life, any more than 

y want Indians to adopt the views of Western philosophers. Though 
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the supreme values are the same for both, the subordinate values are in 
many respects different. All that can fairly be expected is that Eastern 

hilosophers should pay attention to the best thought of the West, and that 
ac philosophers should return the compliment in kind. This de- 
sirable result is being gradualiy accomplished ; and Radhakrishnan and 
Mr. Joad have rendered an incalculable service in helping on the good work. 
Prof. Alexander’s new book on Beauty and other Forms of Value should 
now be of great assistance in the same direction. 


J. S. MAcKEnzin. 


Psychoanalysis and Medicine. By Karin StepHeNn. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. 238. 8s. 6d. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS is an awkward subject. If I pick up an ‘ advanced’ 
book on electricity, I expect to be bewildered. I am plunged at once 
into a world of Ohms and Amps, and I feel that my ignorance is at fault; 
I must go to a simpler book, and. if that does not suit me, I must turn 
to the Children’s Encyclopedia and try that. If that is no good, then 
electricity is not ‘for me’—I am too stupid. These books with their 
quaint language and their symbolic expressions are allowed, and respected ; 
but, when we look into the matter, we find that the whole hypothetical 
world in which we move when we read them is really designed to help us to 
correlate sense-data, to enable us to pass, say, from the tactual sensation 
of pressing a button to the visual sensation of seeing an electric light. 

Now if I take up a book by Dr. Freud and find myself in a world of 
Vbw and Ubw, or of Id and Super-ego, I am liable to be outraged ; it 
is no longer a question of my ignorance and stupidity, it is far more a matter 
of deliberate and indelicate insult on the part of the writer. The author 
of a simple book about electricity has no prejudices to get over. If 
he thinks it is easiest to express himself in terms of fluids—‘ currents ,’ 
‘flowing ’, and the like—he does so with equanimity, because he knows 
that no one will be angry with him, and, besides this, he has no call to 
make his account ‘ plausible ’ to the ordinary reader. With psychoanalysis 
the situation is vastly different. Anyone who has attempted to lecture 
on the subject to an uninitiated audience, knows that half-way through 
his lecture he will have an uncomfortable feeling that every one in the 
room thinks he is talking nonsense, and hearing himself with their ears, 
he is liable to agree. From a psychological point of view the situation 
is an instructive one. After all he is only displaying a hypothesis, which 
has been contrived to correlate and render coherent the behaviour of men 
and women, and he finds it simpler to express himself in terms of * below 
the level of consciousness’, * pressure of repressed tendencies’, and the 
like ; but he cannot always feel comfortable about it, because he knows that 
many people will be angry with him, and that he has to make his story a 
plausible one. 

Mrs. Stephen has set herself the task of introducing psychoanalysis to 
the ignorant—particularly to the medical student, and she displays all 
the qualities which are required to make her work a success. She gives 
the impression of sharing the sceptical disposition of her audience, she 
is tentative, sympathetic, and reasonable. 

Her main thesis is that psychogenic illness is a symptom, the purpose 
of which is to ward off anxiety, and, as such, it has a value, which is further 
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enhanced by the satisfaction which it also affords to unconscious ten- 
dencies. But why do we feel anxious in the first place ? The key, Mrs. 
Stephen says, is disappointment. In our first enjoyments we have been 
disappointed, in our first love-affairs with our parents we have been re- 
buffed, and the psychic tension set up is intolerable. It results in ‘ primary 
anxiety’ which “arises simply from the state of psychic helplessness 
into which the child is thrown by failure to obtain satisfaction for urgent 
instincts’ (p. 190). The mistake we make is that we never admit defeat, 
we never relinquish our desires as unattainable, and since these desires 
first made themselves felt when we were children, when we confused 
action with the thought of it, we take a line of ‘ omnipotence’ about the 
whole business. This arouses rage against ourselves and against our 
thwarting parents, and now we are anxious about what our grotesquely 
imagined enemies may do to us by way of retaliation. In the case of the 
neurotic, “fearing disappointment excessively, he reacts with excessive 
violence to any hint that his desires may not be granted, and then, fearing 
his own violent reaction, he represses both the desires and the fury. So 
of necessity he goes unsatisfied, and desire and fury mount up . . . thus 
creating the vicious circle which underlies neurosis ” (p. 211). 

Mrs. Stephen deals with all the three major stages of sexual develop- 
ment in turn, and she shows how sexuality is expressed in mouth-language, 
anal-language and genital-language one after another. Each stage has 
its particular disappointments and its particular outlook, and the behaviour 
of the adult may display elements taken from them all. She then passes 
on to the general question of anxiety and guilt, the problem the neurotic 
has to solve, and the nature of the help which can be offered him by 
psychoanalysis. 

The initiated will read her book with curiosity. ‘How much’, they 
will ask, ‘ has she given them ?’ She has not given us all that many people 
will expect. Incest-horror, for example, is not regarded as an ultimate 
fact, it is secondary to our feelings of rage, which are caused by disappoint- 
ment. Aggression itself is made ‘reasonable’; we rage against our 
own organs for not providing us with pleasure, and against our environ- 
ment for not letting them do so. There is no ‘ death wish ’, independent 
of our ‘reasonable’ indignation, and springing from a ‘ death instinct’ 
which tends towards reinstating primeval quiescence. The result of this 
is that the sadistic element of the second oral phase is interpreted as 
a display of anger when our mouth-wishes are unsatisfied. 

Whatever the orthodox may feel about these peculiarities it cannot be 
denied that they smooth the path of the novice, and that the eminently 
rational tone adopted throughout will attract a great many people to 
psychoanalysis who are at present put off by its apparent irrationality 
and by the dogmatism of many of its adherents. If, as seems to be the 
case, there is a great deal of truth in the doctrines of psychoanalysis, it 
is perfectly clear that medical men ought to know about it and take it 
seriously, and if, as is certainly the case, their faith is likely to be weak, 
it is good that a writer like Mrs. Stephen, who obviously understands the 
point of view of those who look on the whole thing as nonsense, should 
come along and help their unbelief. 


W. J. H. Sprorr. 
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Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy. Five Essays by Grorcr 
Santayana, published under the auspices of the Royal Society of 
Litererature (sic). Cambridge: University Press, 1933. Pp. 121. 
5s. net. 


Tuts delightful little book is made up of a Tercentenary commemoration 
of Locke’s birth, delivered before the Royal Society of Literature and 
entitled Locke and the Frontiers of Common Sense, some “ reflections on 
the republication of Bradley’s Ethical Studies” entitled Fifty Years of 
British Idealism, ‘“‘some Comments on the Theory of Relativity and 
the new Physics” called Revolutions in Science, and reviews of Freud’s 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle called A Long Way Round to Nirvana, and 
of a book of M. Julien Benda on the relations between God and the World, 
called The Prestige of the Infinite. These last are republished from the 
New Adelphi, The Dial, and the Journal of Philosophy. 

Taken as mere reviews these Essays should not, perhaps, be taken 
too seriously ; but as essays they are as charming as all Santayana’s 
work ; full of shrewd comment and memorable phrases, they show that 
his hand has not lost its skill nor his pen its point. What could be better, 
for example, than the comparison between the part Locke played in the 
eighteenth century with that of Kant in the nineteenth (pp. 3-4). After 
mentioning “ the patriarchal dignity of Locke’s mind”, Prof. Santayana 
proceeds “ Father of psychology, father of the criticism of knowledge, 
father of theoretical liberalism, godfather at least of the American political 
system, of Voltaire and the Encyclopedia, at home he was the ancestor 
of that whole school of polite moderate opinion which can unite liberal 
Christianity with mechanical science and with psychological idealism. He 
was invincibly rooted in a prudential morality, in a rationalised Protestant- 
ism, in respect for liberty and law ; above all he was deeply convinced, as he 
puts it, ‘that the handsome conveniences of life are better than nasty 
penury ’. Locke still speaks, or spoke until lately, through many a modern 
mind, when this mind was most sincere ; and two hundred years before 
Queen Victoria he was Victorian in essence.” Excellent also are the 
dictum which makes Locke “a sort of William James of the seventeenth 
century” (p. 25), and the comments, on the ‘frailty’ of philosophies 
(p. 23). ‘There are in philosophy certain comparatively steady and 
hereditary principles forming a sort of orthodox reason, which is or may 
become the current grammar of mankind.” Of this ‘ orthodoxy ’ Aristotle 
and Spinoza are given as examples. “ The rest of the orthodox are justly 
lost in the crowd and relegated to the chorus. The frailty of heretical 
philosophers is more conspicuous and interesting : it makes up the chronique 
scandaleuse of the mind, or the history of philosophy. Locke belongs to 
both camps: he was restive in his orthodoxy and timid in his heresies.” 

In the Essay on British Idealism it is treated as a milestone in the pro- 
gress of English opinion in the fifty years which have passed between the 
first and second editions of Bradley’s Ethical Studies. ‘It has passed 
from insular dogmatism to universal bewilderment ; and a chief agent 
in the change has been Bradley himself, with his scornful and delicate 
intellect, his wit, his candour, his persistence, and the baffling futility of 
his conclusions.” He is then compared to a youthful David setting out 
to slay the Goliath of utilitarianism and empiricism ; unlike and like his 
prototype, he ‘‘ did not slay Goliath, but he dethroned Saul,” i.e., orthodox 
theology. Finally it is pointed out that there is a great difference between 
German idealism and British. The former is “a mighty pose .. . but 
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it is hardly a system, since it contradicts beliefs which in action are inevit- 
able; it may therefore be readily swallowed, but it can never be digested. 
Neither of its two ingredients—romantic scepticism and romantic super- 
stition—agrees particularly with the British stomach.” The “ modest 
English” (? Scots), on the other hand, “ take shelter under the wing of 
science speculatively extended, or traditional religion prudently ration- 
alised ’ (p. 70). So they are recommended a ‘ euthanasia’ in “ the new 
metaphysics of nature which the mathematicians are evolving”: for 
“since this metaphysics, though materialistic in effect, is more subtle 
and abstruse than popular materialism, British idealism might perhaps 
be said to survive in it, having now passed victoriously into its opposite, 
and being merged in something higher.” No doubt, but did not Hegelian 
idealism undergo the same development a century ago, without the aid of 
modern mathematics, when it transmuted itself into Marxian materialism ? 

To a “recalcitrant materialist ’’ (p. 66), like Santayana, ‘ revolutions 
in science ’, like those at present proceeding in physics, cannot possibly 
be welcome. For they must shatter the identification of * physical’ and 
‘material’ (to which he clings, e.g., p. 11), and the faith in the finality 
of the scientific conceptions on which materialism erects its metaphysics : 
also they show too forcibly that the whole meaning of science is that of a 
method which works in practice, and is not in the least concerned with 
laying foundations for castles in the air. Accordingly Prof. Santayana’s 
only cue here is to scoff and gibe; he has not assimilated pragmatism 
sufficiently to understand. But his gibing is brilliant. ‘‘ Science has 
gained notably in expertness, and lost notably in authority” (p. 71). 
He suspects that ‘“‘even Einstein is an imperfect relativist, and retains 
Euclidean space and absolute time at the bottom of his calculation ” 
(p. 73). Science is ‘now more scholastic than philosophy ever was” 
(p. 74). “* We seem to have reverted from Copernicus to Ptolemy ”’ (p. 75) : 
but “the latest revolution in science will probably not be the last” 
(p. 83). So Prof. Santayana is loth to surrender his old beliefs: he still 
wants ‘“‘ to presuppose an absolute system of nature behind all the relative 
systems of science ” (p. 84), and asks “if science misled us before, when it 
was full of clearness and confidence, how shall we trust it now that it is all 
mystery and paradox ?”’ (p. 81). The answer is, of course, by renoun- 
cing the brute irrationality of animal faith and genuinely accepting 
scientific method ! 

The last two essays both seem to aim at offering consolations for mor- 
tality. The first approves of Freud’s dictum that the natural end of life 
is death, and stoically avers that “spirit has nothing to do with infinite 
existence” (p. 101). The second discusses the perpetual conflict between 
the ‘imperial’ God, who is creative and does things, and the ‘infinite ’ 
God who ‘ excludes existence ’, and so does not ‘ exist’ himself (p. 109). 
Santayana confesses (p. 116) that ‘‘ formerly I had some difficulty in sharing 
the supreme respect for infinite being which animates so many saints : 
it seemed to me the dazed, the empty, the deluded side of spirituality ”’. 
But he has now resigned himself to Spinozism and eyen to “the fact, pro- 
claimed so gloriously by Spinoza, that the infinity of extension is only one 
of an infinity of infinites ” (p. 117). That is, neither he, nor it would seem 
M. Benda, makes any attempt to sort out the different senses of ‘ infinite ’ 
or to distinguish between the notions of ‘ infinite’ and ‘ indeterminate ’. 
Nor, finally, though Prof. Santayana not infrequently refers to ‘ essences ’, 
will the attentive reader find in this book anything to throw fresh light 
upon their cryptic nature. 

F. C. 8S. ScHILLER. 
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Die Seele des Menschen. By ALEXANDER PFANDER. Halle a.S., Max 
Niemeyer, 1933. Pp. viii, 416. M.9. 


The object of this book is to present ‘‘ eine verstehende Psychologie ” 
(the sub-title) and its conclusion is that man’s psychical life becomes 
intelligible when the basic conatus of the soul is shown (wittingly or 
unwittingly on the soul’s part) to have a certain end. This end is ethico. 
theological, and the whole argument, although it contains little reference 
to authority and scarcely names a single philosopher, seems intended to 
give (nominally) free expression to Christian Aristotelity i.e. to some form 
of neo-scholasticism. 

According to Mr. Pfainder, we find, in the end, that much of our under. 
standing of the soul requires continual contact with deity (p. 371), for our 
souls are not self-created and their potencies are developed in an enduring 
contact with their enduring creative ground (p. 226). ‘* The soul of man” 
(p. 405) “‘is a unique, uncorporeal, psychical, reflexive, personal, ethical 
living being” with a rhythm of development attuned to deity as well as 
to its place in God’s earth ; and the proof of theism appears to depend upon 
direct personal experience (p. 373) although it is also, in a broad sense, tele- 
ological. 

In view of this claim the author’s attempt to show that he reveals the 
soul as “ selbstverstindlich ”, and his rejection of theories like hedonism, 
the ‘ will to power ”’, etc., because they are not self-intelligible, must seem 
rather peculiar. Indeed, by his own admission (pp. 404 sq. n.) the kind of 
intelligibility that may significantly be ascribed to the soul or to its develop- 
ment is “ altogether unique ” since the essential and necessary law of its 
being—its “‘ Wesensnotwendigkeit ’—cannot be discovered analytically, 
and is not synthetic by a mere factual conjunction. Indeed, except for 
these two negations, I cannot see that this “ unique ” kind of intelligibility 
is explained at all, although it is described as the passage from a core of 
potentiality to an actuality that brings out what already was (in some sense) 
existent. Indeed the author frankly admits that part of the explanation 
of this development must be empirical (p. 407). 

In short, while the author’s position may be sound, and, for that matter, 
capable of proof, I have seldom read a book that so often provokes the 
“comment ‘“ How do you know?”. The author offers, he says (p. 319), a 
** macroscopic-synthetic psychology ” and pursues his various distinctions 
and descriptions (which are often very good) only so far as is necessary for 
his purpose. An unsympathetic reader might retort that it would be inter- 
esting if his purpose allowed him to examine the basis and difficulties of 
his view. In an afterthought, indeed, (or, at any rate, in a footnote to p. 
314) he says that ‘‘ traditional’ psychologists, he knows very well, might 
make complaint. His own desire, however, is to give a “‘ purely psycho- 
logical ” description “‘ so far as is necessary here’ and to keep aloof from 
all ‘‘ more or less artificially contrived theories”. But I find little pure 
psychology, and a great deal of theory, however the theory may have been 
contrived. 

For example, the author admits that there was some justice in Herbart’s 
criticism of psychical faculties, Herbart being right in objecting to 
the method of using a mere name as an explanation, that is to say of sup- 
posing that giving a name to the unknown causes of certain classes of effects 
somehow converted the unknown into the known. What he himself does, 
however, and at very considerable length, is to explain by means of the 
soul’s “organs ’”’, its cognitive organs’, its ‘“‘ memorising organ”, its 
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“ appetitive-axiological organs ’’, its practical-nomological organs’ and 
soforth. Indeed, in asserting the existence of a special theologico-cognitive 
organ, Mr. Pfander states explicitly that this organ was not postulated 
ad hoc, but inferred from the general necessity that the apprehension of 
every peculiar and special part of the cognitive field entails the existence 
of a peculiar and special “ organ”. 

I cannot think, then, that this author’s way of psychologising from 
ethico-theological premisses is at all happily conceived. It is never clear 
when he is psychologising and when he is moralising. Even his general 
descriptive psychology is predominantly ethical, since his major sub- 
division of human conatus is into acquisitive-egoistic, creative-manip- 
ulative, freely active, ambitious, expansive-towards-fulness-of-living. If, 
however, any reader thinks that he could be instructed by a psychology 
conceived along these lines, I think he is likely to learn more from Mr. 
Pfander than from many others; and Mr. Pfander is pleasant, although 
not exciting, to read. 

Joun Larrp. 


The Fundamentals of Logic. By FRraxk MILLER CHAPMAN and PauL 
Hentz. New York: Charles Scribner’sSons. 1933. Pp. xiii + 384. 
$2.00. 


Tuts book is a welcome indication that teachers of logic are becoming 
more insistent upon the need for elementary text-books written from a 
modern standpoint. It is the outcome of a project conceived originally by 
Prof. R. M. Eaton in collaboration with one of the present authors, Prof. 
Chapman. Eaton’s General Logic, published in 1931, had already provided 
an exposition of the unity of the classical Aristutelian tradition with con- 
temporary mathematical logic. The purpose of the present book is to 
provide a more elementary treatment along the same lines. After Prof. 
Eaton’s death Prof. Chapman and Mr. Henle undertook the task of carrying 
out the original intention. 

The book consists of three parts. Part I is mainly concerned with an 
exposition of the classical logic. It is to be regretted that the authors 
have given so much space to some of the most trivial of traditional techni- 
calities. For example, the Reduction of each of the valid moods of 
Figures II, III, and IV to Figure I of the syllogism is set out at length. 
Not content with this, the authors add the deplorable mnemonic verses, 
stating the key in full. Yet they do not show clearly how unnecessary 
the traditional doctrine of Reduction is, nor how reduction can be general- 
ised to exhibit the interrelation of the first three Figures. The space thus 
wasted might have been profitably used to explain in more detail points 
which are likely to puzzle the uninstructed reader. For example, we are 
told, on page 24, that ‘p> q’ means ‘If p is true, then g is true’; on 
page 64 we are told that, given an A proposition whose subject class is 
known not to have members, then AD E. The intelligent but ignorant 
student may have some difficulty in reconciling these statements. It 
would also have been useful to have a fuller discussion of identity. ‘ Iden- 
tical with ’ is said to be a relation ; a definition is said to be a ‘ statement 
of the identity of concepts’, but nominal definitions are said to be ‘ nick- 
names for concepts’. The principle of identity is stated, ‘in terms of 
classes’, in the form‘a = a’. These remarks serve but to obscure the 
notion of identity. 
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Part II, entitled ‘Modern Symbolic Logic’, provides an admirable 
introduction to logistic method. A clear distinction is drawn between 
deduction and exposition ; it is shown how the classical treatment neglected 
deduction in favour of an exposition of argument. The section on 
“ Geometry as a Deductive System’ (Ch. IX, § 3) is excellent. Later on, 
the distinction between operations and relationships is very clearly ex- 
pounded. Stress is laid upon the importance of transitivity for deductive 
procedure. 

Part III is concerned with Scientific Methodology. It is neither better 
nor worse than most elementary treatments of scientific method. Mill's 
methods are once more expounded, but, it must be admitted, somewhat 
badly. The authors fall into the mistake of saying that the Joint Method 
of Agreement and Difference ‘is manifestly a combination of the methods 
of agreement and difference, as its name implies, and thus affects a re- 
finement in the use of both ’ (p. 323). | This is a common error but surely a 
bad one. It is contradicted in the same paragraph by the statement that the 
Joint Method ‘is resorted to only when the requirements of the method of 
difference cannot otherwise be fulfilled ’. The examples chosen to illustrate 
the methods are not illuminating. Indeed the treatment of scientific 
method throughout is far too sketchy; it suffers from the lack of the 
detailed working out of a single example, which would at least have 
suggested to the student how scientific theories may be conceived and 
established. 

L. 8.58. 


Causality, A Law of Nature or a Maxim of the Naturalist? By Lupwik 
SrppersTern. London, MacMillan & Co., 1933. Pp. viii, 159. 
4s. 6d. net. 


It was, I suppose, bound to happen sooner or later that some scientist 
should extricate modern physics from the embarrassment in which 
Heisenberg’s Principle had since 1927 involved it, by explaining how mis- 
taken it had always been to take determinism as a fact (or ‘ law ’) in nature 
rather than as a methodological assumption (that is, an instrument of 
research), and that therefore there was no real difficulty in admitting that 
it might at present be inapplicable to the behaviour of the fashionable 
(though still hypothetical) * electron ’. 

But none the less Dr. Silberstein deserves great credit for the thorough 
and lucid way in which he has set forth this solution. His lecture should 
not only be a great relief to physicists, but should lay to rest for ever such 
controversies as that with which Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Arthur 
Eddington have last year adorned The Nineteenth Century, and should 
form a great step towards the highly desirable end that scientists should 
become fully conscious of their method, and should recognise in the first 
place that science is essentially method, and next that therefore it has no 
need to commit itself to any metaphysical assertion, and least of all to 
determinism. Once these things have been clearly seen, science will not 
only become immune to further relapses into metaphysics, but the philo- 
sophers who remain addicted to them will be made to look antiquated and 
profoundly silly. 

As yet, however, this consummation has not been reached. Although 
under the expert guidance of Prof. P. W. Bridgman, Dr. Silberestin has 
made a valuable advance towards a complete operational (that is, prag- 
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matic) interpretation of the ‘law’ of causality, and although he makes 
clear the distinction between a ‘ law ’ of the objective behaviour of a subject 
of inquiry and a ‘maxim’, which merely serves to guide inquiry into it, 
and well points out that the latter is “‘ neither true nor false ” but essentially 
useful (p. 79), he has not yet got to the point of asking whether all ‘ laws’ 
may not be best regarded as ‘maxims’; so his formulation of causality 
is still open to philosophic criticism. After declaring (p. 4) that “the 
Law of Cause and Effect is not so much a Law of Nature as a practical 
advice, a Maxim of the Naturalist ’’, like ““ Watch your step” or ‘“‘ Do not 
tell lies’, he formulates it as “ equal causes produce equal effects ”’ (p. 6). 
This omits to explain what ‘ equality ’ means, and smuggles the notion of 
causality into the definition (‘ produce’). Moreover his pendulum illus- 
tration soon requires the notion of ‘ identity ’, whose relations to equality 
are left obscure. 

Nor is Dr. Silberstein entirely consistent with himself. He should 
not anywhere ascribe ‘strict causality’ to his methodological deter- 
minism (cf. p. 92), nor deal tenderly with the (philosophic) superstition 
that rigorous determinism could be attained by taking into account 
the whole universe (cf. p. 8). For on page 122 he himself realises 
that ‘nature can be successfully studied only by small bits at a 
time’. Instead of starting from the ‘cause’, he should have started 
from the ‘effect ’, and have stated at the outset that the subject of 
scientific inquiry, the ‘effect’ to be studied, is always a selection from 
a larger whole, which takes the risk of not having been so selected that a 
scientifically profitable cause can be assigned to it. It would then have 
ceased to be a paradox that the ‘ cause’ of the selected ‘ effect ’ was like- 
wise a selection, and took a similar risk ; nay it would have become obvious 
that it is unmeaning to speak of cause and effect at large and without 
reference to the purpose of an inquiry. Also it would finally have become 
clear, very simply, that our inability to wse our deterministic postulate 
upon the behaviour of electrons was no reason whatever for refraining from 
using it wherever it serves the purpose of prediction, for ceasing to hope 
that science may continue to predict events with an ever growing accuracy, 
and for alleging a positive indetermination on these grounds. Thus 
determinism, if understood as a methodological principle, would be seen 
to be invulnerable by any vagary of ‘ fact’, and any belief in positive in- 
determination must be based, not on the failure of a method, but on the 
special nature of the problem leading to the allegation of ‘ freedom ’. 


F. C. S. 


The Nature of Physical Theory: A Study in Theory of Knowledge. By 
Victor F. Lenzen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics in the 
University of California. Pp. xii+ 301. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1931. 21s. 


Pror. Lenzen explains in his preface that, though a professional physicist, 
he has also received the training of a professional philosopher, and that 
he has profited by the extraordinary opportunities for philosophical 
discussion at Berkeley. The result is one of the best books upon the logic 
of physics that I know. Prof. Lenzen, after saying that he will not be 
concerned with the ‘metaphysical problem” of the dependence of 
“aspects ”’ (appearances or sense-data) upon the mind, takes as his funda- 
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mental principle in the construction of a physical theory, that “‘ one em- 
ploys a subjectivist criterion of reality and assumes a realistic attitude. 
A thing is real because it is an object of possible experience; yet one 
describes it as if it were independent of experience” (p. 4). From this 
phenomenalistic standpoint he describes the formation, by successive 
definition and approximation, of the general concepts and theories of 
geometry, mechanics, electrodynamics, and thermodynamics, using (it 
should be said) the minimum of mathematics. He contrasts the different 
“unitary systems of physical theory ’—mechanical, electrodynamical, 
geometrical; and thus treats Relativity Theory in what I think is the 
best way, by showing that it arises as a consequence of accepting the 
electrodynamical system as more fundamental than the mechanical one. 
He concludes with a short exposition of the quantum theory, which he 
thinks is initiating a ‘‘ symbolic” conception of nature. By this I take 
him to mean a non-numerical conception; for up to this point Prof. 
Lenzen has always maintained that physical quantities are numbers, and 
that the essence of observation in physics is the attachment of a number. 
But surely, if this is so in classical physics, it is equally so in quantum 
physics: the matrices and probability-functions and non-commutative 
symbols can perfectly well be regarded as methods for talking about the 
numbers which experiment gives. The peculiarity of quantum mechanics 
is not that its laws are not in terms of numbers, but that they prophesy 
only the relative number of times a certain number will appear. 

Among the excellent features of this book are the careful distinctions 
between macroscopic and “‘ microscopic” conceptions, and the treat- 
ment of indeterminism, which is shown to be perfectly compatible with 
a principle of uniformity of nature. I found Prof. Lenzen’s remarks 
upon the sense in which he uses “concept ”’ unsatisfactory (he says, for 
example, that “‘ universals are the objects of concepts’); but his book is 
quite properly limited to an exposition of the logic and epistemology 
of physics. A philosopher like myself who is interested in the possibility 
of a phenomenalistic analysis in general, will find this application of 
phenomenalism to the field of physics both sympathetic and valuable. 


R. B. BRArrHwalre. 
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JoURNAL OF PuHiLosopHy. xxx., 15. S.H. Brown. ‘The Right and 
the Good: Methodology in Ethics.’ [Asserts that “the only valid datum 
for ethical analysis is usage”’ and that ‘“‘ the ordinary moral judgments 
can be true only in a universe which contains both teleology and necessity.’’] 
H. N. Wieman. ‘On Using the Word “God”: A Reply.’ [Admits 
that ‘‘ that which I identify with God I do not claim to be a personality 
or a self or conscious,” but thinks the word is vague enough to warrant his 
use of it ““as a term of appraisal, not of description.”] xxx. 16. C. 
Barrett. ‘Is Idealism Realism? A Reply in Terms of Objective 
Idealism.’ [Scraps Berkeley and pins his faith to Objective Idealism, 
which “relies upon the final cosmic significance of value, coherence and 
systematic completeness.”] E. S. Brightman. ‘The Definition of Idea- 
lism.’ [Also a reply to J. B. Pratt in xxx., 7. Distinguishes four main 
types of idealism, Platonic, Berkeleian, Hegelian and Lotzean, with four 
main propositions (1) that value is objective, (2) that reality is mental, 
(3) organic, and (4) personal. ‘‘ Any system is idealistic which affirms 
one or more ”’ of these, if (3) be not omitted. Admits, however, that this 
classification excludes solipsism and atomism. Finally formulates a 
‘platform of personalistic idealism’ upon which the author and Miss 
Calkins agreed.] xxx., 17. B. W. Brotherston. ‘The Empirical 
Method in Philosophy.’ (Common sense recognizes both the reality of 
he self, “the subjective principle”, and of the world, “ the realistic in- 
tuition’ ; Western empiricism followed the former till it encountered the 
latter and was puzzled. This is traced in the case of William James, who 
arrived at a “ genuine objectivity within experience” but was not satis- 
fied by it. But had he “ been as fully steeped in Vedic and Upanishadic 
lore as was Schopenhauer, he, with his advanced psychological empiricism, 
might have found a very simple means by which to render this analysis 
of experience the most natural thing in the world,” viz., by a reference to 
“the seemingly almost childish Upanishadic and Vedic philosophy of 
food and breath.” For ‘‘in India (as in China) philosophy built itself 
squarely upon primitive common sense, the common sense of Central Africa 
or of Australia to-day, which is the mental attitude revealed in the Vedas.” 
This is based not on the ‘ realistic intuition’ but on the ‘ subjective prin- 
ciple,’ and for it ‘ Brahma’ is identical with ‘mana’.] G. N. Belknap. 
‘The Commensurability of Values’. [Discusses the relations of truth, beauty 
and virtue as formally commensurable realms of value, and regards his 
problem as “ purely theoretical” and ‘‘ not to be decided by moral or 
practical criteria.” So he naturally arrives at the conclusion that ‘ the 
final test is truth.”] xxx., 18. L.Harap. ‘What is Poetic Truth ?’ 
[Summarizes “ (1) generic truth has been defined as the relation of exempli- 
fication between an essence and its existent realization. (2) the poetic 
proposition was defined as the essence of the psychological response to 
verbal structures known as ‘ poems’ . . . (3) poetic truth was asserted to 
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be the relation of this poetic proposition to its exemplification in an actual 
experience.”] F.C. S. Schiller. ‘Data, Datives and Ablatives.’ [In- 
quires into the function of ‘data’ in knowledge, and points out that it 
differs according as the theory of knowledge is (a) taken to concern actual 
knowing or (b) to be ex post facto reflexion thereon. (6) is essentially 
a ‘ post-analytic ’ evaluation, not a description, of knowledge, and admits 
of infinite varieties. (a) can be treated from the standpoints (1) of the 
individual mind, (2) of commonsense, (3) of the several sciences. But 
for (1) the ‘ data’ are a chaos, for (2) they are social facts, which may be 
fictions, and for (3) they are always sumpla relative to the interests of 
the science which uses them, and absolute data are impossible to come by. 
Further data are essentially triadic: they have to be given by some one 
to some one for some purpose. So are sumpta and even inventa. All 
this should be discussed before these notions are used. If by ‘ datives’ 
we mean the gain from ‘data’, then it turns out that our ‘ datives’, as 
products of abstraction and selection, are in truth to be accounted 
‘ablatives ’]. xxx.,19. J.B.Pratt. ‘Recent Developments in Indian 
Thought.’ [Having attended an Indian Philosophical Congress in 1932, 
Prof. Pratt got the impression that ‘contemporary Indian thought is 
very much alive,” and not apologetic exposition on behalf of a historical 
tradition. His accounts of a dozen or more recent works on Indian philo- 
sophy hardly bear out his contention that Indians are now willing to do 
constructive thinking independently of their tradition. For only two of 
the books he mentions appear to deserve this praise, and of these one is the 
work of an American Christian missionary who ‘ went native’ completely, 
theologically as well as socially (by marrying an Indian woman) and 
politically (by joining the Congress Party), and duly got himself locked 
up by government. This interesting article concludes with a sketch of 
recent literature on (ancient) Buddhism, of which however the authors 
are not Indians.] xxx., 20. E. Nagel. ‘A Frequency Theory of 
Probability.’ [Propounds a theory in which probability is “a relation 
between propositions, not between a proposition and the state of mind of 
some inquirer.” ‘‘ The relative truth-frequencies of classes of proposi- 
tions . . . 7s part of its meaning.” Thus “questions of probability, 
like questions of relevance, always involve material or factual, in addition 
to purely logical considerations.” From this standpoint Keynes’s intui- 
tionist theory is effectively criticized and objections are answered.] XxXx., 
21. S. P. Lamprecht. ‘Naturalism and Agnosticism in Santayana.’ 
[Declaring that Santayana provokes him to “exasperated delight ” the 
author struggles to extract a coherent metaphysic from Santayana’s 
writings but in the end confesses himself beaten by his ‘irony.’] H. A. 
Larrabee. ,‘ Reports of the Chicago Meeting of the American Philoso- 
phical Assogiation.’ [A Joint Meeting of the three Divisions of the Associa- 
tion, apropus of the Exposition. An amusing account, which gives high 
praise to Prof. Montague’s Carus Lectures. ] 


Revue N&o-Sco.asTiQuE DE xxxv° Année. Deuxiéme 
Série, No. 39. Aoft, 1933. R. Kremer. La synthése thomiste de la 
vérité. [To understand how Thomism differs from other doctrines which 
may be classed with it as ‘‘ intellectualist ” it is essential to have a clear 
conception of the meaning of truth in the Thomist philosophy, and the 
precise relations of truth with understanding. Truth belongs properly to 
understanding ; it is an act in which ‘“ understanding adds something to 
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the real without deforming it ’’ and comes to awareness of its own nature 
and that of the object. This operation is judgement, and in judgement the 
mind not only has an “idea” which reproduces the reality—but applies 
that “idea”? to the object by the intermediation of the subject of the 
proposition. This is not to say that knowledge is the copying of an ex- 
ternal reality ; the object is “in the subject” in a manner prescribed by 
the nature of the subject itself. Hence human understanding which pro- 
ceeds by “ abstraction ” only attains knowledge of the real by a succession 
of approximations and never completely. The theory thus leaves full 
room for the criticism of the sciences. The fact that being is thus intelli- 
gible in its structure leads us to the conception of a supreme being which 
furnishes itself with its own object and is the source not merely of the act 
of knowing, but of the possibility of knowledge, i.e., the concept of God. 
It is only the truth as apprehended by such a being, not the human under- 
standing or created things, that has the eternal immutability ascribed by 
Plato to truth. As to the place of the quest for truth in human life, since, 
in the theory, the true = the real as apprehended by understanding, the 
attainment of it is, by consequence, the goal of the understanding and 
the proper perfection of man.] L. van den Bruwaene. Les ideés philo- 
sophiques de Montaigne. [The first part of a discussion of the philosophical 
significance of Montaigne’s Essays, in the light of what is known of his intel- 
lectual antecedents. The present instalment deals with the meanings of 
Nature in the Essays, and the meaning of the thesis of the superiority of 
Nature to Reason. It is argued, with much documentation, that by Nature 
Montaigne means neither custom nor brute psychological facts, but the fixed 
order of things.] P. Harmignie. Travaux récents de philosophie morale. 
E.De Bruyne. Bulletin d’esthétique. M.Ledrus. Chronique de Philosophie 
Orientale. [These three articles deal rather fully with a variety of important 
works in the departments named. For an English reader there is much 
interest in the highly appreciative review of L. A. Reid’s Study in Aisthetics. 
M. Ledrus’ article utters a not unneeded warning alike against exaggeration 
of the worth of Indian philosophies and their uncritical depreciation by 
well-meaning Christian missionaries.] Book Reviews, Chronique, etc. 
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[X.—NOTE. 


ERRATA. 


In Mr. Reginald Jackson’s article on “‘ Connotative and Non-connotative 
Names ”’ in the last number of Minp the following corrections should be 
made :— 

p. 469, 1. 31, the first word should be “‘ connotes ”’, not ‘‘ denotes ” ; 
p- 471, 1. 15, a single concluding quotation mark should be inserted after 
the first word, “‘ person ”’. 
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